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Modern Milling Facilities 
Bigger Profits for You! 
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Met e Answer! 


Selve Your Problems by Putting International's 
*“Bakery-Proved” Flours to Work for You. 


Why worry about varying production results cutting 
into your fair share of the profit? Mr. I, the Interna- 
tional man, can show you the way to worry-free, 
profit-plus baking in practically no time at all. 


“Best-of-the-crop” wheat selection, rigid scientific 
product control, and the most modern milling facili- 
ties available all add up to smooth running produc- 
tion schedules and bigger profits for you! 


Rigid Laboratory Control 


Every known scientific control 
‘ / is used in International labora- 
Regardless of your particular shop requirement, 


there’s a “Bakery-Proved” Flour to fit your need. 
Use these fine flours to improve your profit picture. 
Call your International representative today. 


tories to assure absolutely uni- 
form, top-quality baking. 


*registered trade-mark 


ie Mnternational 


MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Look at those six words again! There aren’t 
many places in the world where you see them 
in print . . . and fewer still where citizens really 
can! Let’s gladly—proudly —keep it that way! 

This November 4th you’ve got a special, 
personal reason to vote. A new, all-time high 
record vote is sure to decide this tremendously 
important and exciting election and you won’t 
want to be left out. 


Remember—‘“‘A vote that isn’t cast is like 
taking a third strike with the bat over your shoulder 
. . - you didn’t even swing for your country.” 
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And don’t just stand there at the plate howling 
about how you want things run. 


Put yourself on record where it counts—on 
that ballot, behind that curtain—the U. S.- 
style curtain that means freedom for every- 
one to speak out frankly, equally-—the flimsy 
muslin that will last ages longer than any 
iron barrier against free thought 
and action. on 


Lucky, lucky you! All you have A 
to do is register—then vote as <%, 
“ —— 


you please. 


Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE ike flour 
{} doughnut t iv 
COOKIE KING 1 doug 


ponge flour 


C j . 
aa CRACKER KING—« 
sz, GRAHAM KING—| 


PASTRY KING 


Y soft wheat graham 


sity arelels 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
Generel Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Mills ot Weitsburg, Washington, Freeweter, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS <> 


DULUTH 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


You can buy POLAR BEAR any time 
with full confidence that it is as good a 
flour as can be made or is being made by 
any mill. POLAR BEAR'S baking merits 
justify the fullest sales enthusiasm and we 
are not exaggerating when we say that 
you will find POLAR BEAR fops in 
baking value. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 





OU can make better bread with SUNNY Brands of Distinclive Quality 
KANSAS or KANSAS EXPANSION SUNNY KANSAS ° KANSAS EXPANSION 


because these superior fours are made from bet- 





ter wheats. The quality tradition of these fam- 
ous brands demands that only the choicest, more 
select types of wheat be ground for these bak- 
ery flours. When you have these flours in your 
plant, you know that you are baking the best. 





The WICHITA Glour Mills Co. 
e WICHITA, KANSAS 














5,000 CWTS. CAPACITY « 1,000,000 BUS. STORAGE 








Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
this huge flow is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Letus serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


BURRUS MULLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY ee: AIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BI y1N KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR 


+ 


ee oncearine MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & «. c. wor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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Here’s a big reason why 
BEMIS BURLAP BAGS are important 
in your packaging operation ... 


Supplies are up 


*p @ _— . . ‘ , 
| ; S. Big jute crops in India and Pakistan, and continued heavy 
production, promise a long continuation of this happy situation. 


Get the up-to-the-minute Burlap Story from your Bemis Man. 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc 


1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR 
ENRICHMENT... BLEACHING... 











The ORIGINAL, Low-ash, 
Starch Base Enrichment Mixtures 


ENRICH FLOUR, macaroni products, corn meal and 
grits to Government standards easily and economi- 
cally. All nutrients are supplied in accurately con- 
trolled pre-mixed form 

MINIMUM INCREASE of ash content —the original 
combination of starch base carriers. 

STABILITY of vitamins is assured by VExTRAM’s pH 


control 


FREE-FLOWING — uniform feeding—excellent dis- 


persion 


UNIFORM, finer particle size of ingredients and car- 
riers provides more uniform flour enrichment. 


BRAND OF FLOUR BLEACH 


ECONOMY — bleaches flour to any desired degree of 
whiteness at low cost 

QUICKER BLEACHING — faster color removal al- 
lows closer manufacturing control 

UNIFORMITY —of particle size, benzoyl peroxide 
content, and bleaching action of each particle results 
in uniform flour whiteness. 

EFFICIENCY —endorsed by millers in every impor- 
tant flour producing state 

NO SPECIAL EQUIPMENT NEEDED — can be used 
in your present dry feeding equipment. 
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BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Minne- 
apolis, Portland (Ore.), St. Louis 


ATURING 


Sieur 
CHLORINATOR 


For Better Flour Treatment 


Sterwin now offers, as another 
service to the milling industry, 
the new and superior Sterwin 
Chlorinator with functional, en 
gineered design features that of 
fer new efficiency and economies, 
exacting accuracy, and simpli 
fied maintenance and control in 
the maturing, mellowing and 
color improvement of flour 
Sterwin's broad experience 
and the high quality standards 
of all Sterwin products are an 
integral part of this equipment 
. offering unmatched facilities 
for continuous, uniform flour treatment, and con- 
stant, controlled results with minimum maintenance. 


OTHER MILLING PRODUCTS 


“Custom-Blended” FEED VITAMIN CONCEN.- 
TRATES —Special formulations to meet the individ- 
ual and varied requirements of every feed manufac- 
turer. 

STERWIN’S BROMATE MIX _ A free-flowing ma- 
turing agent that is easy to handle and blend with 
flour. 

TRIDEE® VITAMIN D3 ~The form of Vitamin D 
which has the greatest antirachitic value in poultry. 
Supplied in dry powder form, in corn oil, and in water 
miscible solution. 

RIBOFLAVIN MIXTURE _ For fortification of poul- 
try feeds to aid growth and increase egg production 
and hatchability. Supplied as dry powder mixture 
and in water soluble form (Patented 





Call the Sterwin Technically-Trained Represen- 
tative in your area for complete information, 
or write direct to: Sterwin Chemicals Inc., 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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There is a lot to be said 
for GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided 
Ogilvie Flour Mills through a 
century and a half of leadership in the 


>> 


>a 


milling of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes 


>> 


fi 
“1 
oF 


Ogilvie to select only the choicest wheat . . . that 


! 

' 

' 

combines their skill and knowledge with some of the = 
i ili , th id Manvtacturers of Ogilvie Flour — Ogilvie 

most modern milling equipment in the world, to Reedy Mixes—Osgilvie Vite-8 Wheet 
Germ Cereal — Ogilvie Oats — Ogilvie 

tomers expect of the name “Ogilvie”. “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good pane ere FLOUR MILLS co.. LIMITED 
judgment .. . the same good judgment that tells you 
it's wise to buy quality! 


produce the unvarying high quality that their cus 


FLIPPED LDA PLABTIP OFLA LILA 


Mills at: Montreal Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat Edmonton 
Cable Address) OGILVIE MONTREAL all codes used 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ALL 


“HASTINGS” , CABLE CODES 
Montreal as USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. Ge 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA'S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR' 


SPRING WHEAT [grrr srr mee §=WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS ee cab ae FLOURS 


Maple Leaf - ak oil  ——— Monarch 


Cream of the West | ei 2 Crescent 


r, 
\ 





Castle |] ieee ee §=Canary Corn Meal 


Nelson Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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Clerence Carlen of Garein, Minn. 0 recent visitor of onre 















“Shelves like these contain 3/4 of what we 


grow or raise—thanks to Creative Processing” 

































scientists get hold of our farm products, 
they can do some amazing things with 
them. All those things make them sell better 
use up more of what we raise 


“You look into a grocery store these 
days, or a feed or paint or hardware store, 
snd you find there a lot of things we raise 
Quite often, though, they don't look the and, #0, 
way they did when they left our farms. sy", quite surprising to find that about 
three-fourths of our farm products are 
o make them more useful or 
ling to the people who buy them. 


“We don’t raise paint or print news 
papers, for example, but the users wouldn't 
get far with them without the drying oils more appea 
that are made from our flaxseed and soy With all its research and scientists, Cargill 
heans. | found out a lot about those things calls this “Creative Processing’ and I'd say 
on a visit my wife and I made to some of that’s what it is. That processing ts pulling 
26 Creative Processing plants. 4 lot of stuff off our farms, and we're al 
h of creative for that r 


proc essed t 


Cargill's 
* starts right in E i 
Cargill scientists And believe me, when a bunc 


more about anti 


running pew tests to find out even 
biotics for Nutrena Hog and Poultry Feeds. This i « 
good example of how creative processing 

better products for our farms 
markets for our farm products” 


is making 


as well as making bette 


















part im this growth of 


Cargill hes bed on important 
This division of Cargill 


creative procesmng ol grem 





“It's a long wey from « wheat field to & grocery 

store shell sometimes—and creative processing i belp 

ing to bridge that gp They showed me figures on has constantly looked for and encouraged new procrasere 

wheat ead other graime how it haw of farm grains. By the use of new and efficient modes of 
7900 and at least 330 new proc transportation, such as the river barges being loaded 

ceed were have been found for farm grains and their hore, Cargill bas helped producers’ grain find sew mer 


Division, 







processing’ experts built to put the 
treatment on Cargill 5 They coulde 
machine that would give cach seed as 
thorough « costing s* they mud have—so 
signed their own That's ‘creative processing’ a its 
best in making © better product for our farm usr ’ products, Through i+ Grain Marketing 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


keting Offices im Minneapolis and 35 other cities 


kets and processors find new areas of supply.” 





Processing and Grain Ma 


ri is how Cargill 
armer-readers of pa z 


is telling the 
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THERE'S MORE ro MAKING FLOUR THAN JusT THE MILLING 


THE ELEVATOR OPERATOR 


THE BAKER 


THE MHLLER 


e+e AND A BUSINESS OLDER THAN THE PYRAMIDS! 


BAKER: Are those little cones of grain supposed to repre 
sent the pyramids” 

OPERATOR: No, but the spacing between those little 
mounds does indicate the various depths sampled for 
lab testing every time | submerge my sample stick into 
the stored grain 

BAKER: I've always thought of grain storage elevators as 
originating about the turn of the century, not five or 
six thousand years ago 

OPERATOR: Well, ancient Egypt stored its grain against 
the lean vears, and even today that’s what elevators 
are for. Long ago, farmers carried grain long distances 
to storehouses; today chains of storage plants —-the ele 
vators are dotted throughout the grain growing areas 

MILLER: That's necessary nowadays. Lots more grain 
harvested today, more people to feed, more uses for 
grain than just foodstuffs 

OPERATOR: Yes, today we're more than just storage res 
ervoirs. As you know, grain is harvested and becomes 
a marketable commodity within a matter of weeks. Yet, 
because it is still a raw material and must be processed 
before it is used as a food or in beverages, paints, 
munitions, etc., supplies are used continually through 
out the year. And because harvests vary from year to 
year even within different areas during the same 


year, reserves must be stored up from bumper crops 
to offset short crop years, just like the Egyptians and 
Romans used to do 


BAKER: That multiple-use demand must make grain stor- 
age a complicated business 


OPERATOR: You bet. Our outfit alone has a widespread 
network of country elevators in eight states literally 
hundreds of elevators like mine in the ADM chain, 
plus sub-terminal and terminal elevators——21 of ’em 
what amounts to a gigantic bottomless bin, with a 
storage capacity of 64 million bushels 


MILLER: That's a lot of grain. A good cash market for 
the grain the farmer raises. A real good deal for the 
baker, too. He gets the best of the world’s best wheat 

bought at the ‘“‘big buyer's’’ better prices. And that’s 
1 time proved business principle—when you buy big 
you buy better 
. . . cm * 


Because of this specialized buying, plus ADM’s vast network 
of grain storage facilities, Commander-Larabee is always 
equipped to furnish you with uniformly better flours, any 
season, any year. When you deal with Commander-Larabee, 
you get the benefits of ADM size and specialization, man- 
power and resourcefulness—-a lot not any other miller can 
offer his customers 


Commander-Larabee 


Mitti 


NG COMPANY 
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GENERAL OFFICES 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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Enrichment Takes Canadian Spotlight 





JAN. 1 KICKOFF DATE AFFORDS 
PUBLICITY CHANCE, BAKERS SAY 


General Mills Executive Reports U.S. Experience to 
National Council of the Baking Industry—Mem- 
bership Expansion Charted 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


Miller Poreien Office Manager 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT 
was the underlying theme 
the annual meet- 
ing of Canada’s National Council of 
the Baking Industry, which met here 
Oct. 26-28. Whether reorganization, 
financing, public just 
plain advertising were slated for dis- 
later the word 
figured in the views put 


Northwestern 
En- 
richment 


of discussions at 


relations or 
cussion, sooner or 
‘enrichment 
forward 
Enrichment is scheduled for intro- 
duction Jan. 1. The in- 
dustry will use this factor as a means 
ating in the public mind a 
greater for bread. Particular- 
ly appropriate was the selection of 
Thomas, president, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, as 
the keynote speaker at the final ses- 
Oct. 28, for his reputation as 
advocate of enrichment 
well known in Canada for 


years 


of cre 
desire 


G. Cullen vice 


s10n 
an ardent 
has been 
many 

Eleven years ago a_ revolution 
the U.S.,"” Mr. Thomas 
describing the early basis for 
ichment program. “Openly 
and without intrigue, it moved into 
every American home and affected 
American life.” 


swept over 
said in 
the en 


every 
This revolution, the enrichment of 
white flour and bread, has radically 
changed the nutrition of millions of 
people, Mr. Thomas reported. “Sci- 
entists called it the most im- 
improvement in the 

ican diet in recent years.” 


nave 
portant single 
Ame! 

Outlining for the Canadian millers 
and bakers the steps leading up to 
the adoption of the enrichment pro- 
by voluntary decision of Amer- 


gram 


ican bakers and millers, the GMI 
executive said, “Today these stand- 
ards serve as a positive guarantee 
of nutritional value. They set the 
minimum amount of thiamin, ribo- 
flavin, niacin and iron that must be 
present in flour or bread labeled 
‘enriched.’ . . . There are strong in- 
dications that enrichment has been 
remarkably successful in my coun- 
try.” 

After citing the nutritional facts 
obtained by such observations as the 
Newfoundland survey and the work 
of the milling and baking industries 
in telling the consumer of the bene- 
fits of enrichment, Mr. Thomas paid 
tribute to the cooperation which 
made the program a success. 

“The net result of enrichment,” 
Mr. Thomas concluded, “is best 
summed up in the phrases used by 
an eminent nutritionist to describe 
the effect of enrichment on the 
American people: ‘More buoyant 
health, decreased illness, increased 
mental and physical vigor’!” 

(The essential text of Mr. Thomas’ 
talk is reprinted below.) 

It was announced that Merck & 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, had donated an 
enrichment book which would an- 
swer many of the questions posed 
by both traders and public. Harold 
Johannsen of Merck stressed that 
enrichment was not sales propa- 
ganda but fact, for it could make 
a vital contribution to the health 
of the nation. 

John Pinder, Merck's Canadian ad- 
vertising manager, described the 
makeup of the booklet and revealed 
that it would be printed in four col- 
ors with several eye catching fea- 
tures. The main slogan would be “En- 





richment Makes Good Bread Better.” 

Additionally, considerable play was 
to be made with the four-flag slo- 
gan noting the main ingredients used 
As an aid to bakers with a still 
limited knowledge of “what enrich- 
ment is and does” there would be 
a question and answer column giv- 
ing the story in nontechnical lan- 
guage. Finally, it was proposed to 
have a section containing endorse- 
ments from many top medical men 
and nutritionists. 

The proceedings concluded at noon 
Oct. 28, with a joint session attend- 
ed by members of the Canadian mill- 
ing industry. 

The Monday session was devoted 
to the settlement of policy for re- 
financing the council and for increas- 
ing its numerical strength by bring- 
ing in the smaller bakers to bolster 
the big groups already in member- 
ship. A low annual membership fee 
was seen as the solution to this 
problem. A report on the advertis- 
ing campaign carried out by the 
council was presented and a blue- 
print for future public relations ac- 
tivities was laid out by Walter Hea- 
gle, chairman, Arthur May, manag- 
ing director, and John S. Peach, 
western representative. 

Stress was laid by speakers on 
the need to carry the industry's pub- 
lic relations into the bakeshops 
among the operatives, sales clerks 
and outside representatives. The 
trade had still not sold enrichment 
among its own personnel, it was 
claimed, and if there was a lack of 
sureness in their own minds the 
public would be suspicious that en- 
richment was not all it was claimed 
to be. 

PEAS (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

QUARTERLY DIVIDEND VOTED 

MINNEAPOLIS—-The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $.84375 
a share on General Mills 3% % cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock, 
payable Dec. 1, 1952, to stockholders 
of record Nov. 10, 1952. This is the 
twenty-ninth consecutive quarterly 
dividend on General Mills 3%% pre- 
ferred stock. 


Program for Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Fall 
Meeting Announced 


CHICAGO--A full program of edu- 
cation and entertainment is promised 
by Paul M. Marshall, vice president 
and secretary of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn., Chicago, at 
the fall meeting of the organization 
Nov. 6-7 at the Barringer Hotel in 
Charlotte, N.C. 

The first business session is sched- 
uled for the morning of Nov. 7, with a 
welcoming address by Stowe Moody, 
Interstate Milling Co., Charlotte, 
president of the NSWMA. A progress 
report on Atlas wheat will be heard, 
given by Dr. F. J. Bell and his asso- 
ciates of North Carolina State Col- 
lege. They also will make suggestions 
for the development of wheat acreage 
in the Carolina area. 

Also on the program is Ralph Nich- 
elson, publisher of the Charlotte Ob- 
server, just returned from a trip to 
Europe, who will speak on “As I 
See It.” 

Clyde B. Nichols, Happyvale Mills, 
Griffin, Ga., and president of the Self 
Rising Flour Institute, will review 
the work of that organization. Follow- 
ing a luncheon, the afternoon session 
will get under way with a panel dis- 
cussion of grain bin sanitation. On the 
panel will be Herman Fakler, vice 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, Washington, D.C.; Wallace 
Calvert, Roanoke City Mills, Inc., 
Roanoke, Va.; Ralph Brown, Early 
& Daniel Co., Cincinnati, and M. S. 
Buckley, Industrial Fumigant Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The first day of the convention will 
accent the social side, with a golf 
tournament the afternoon of Nov. 6, 
as well as a tour of Charlotte. A 
cocktail party will precede the eve- 
ning banquet, which will be given 
through the courtesy of the Piedmont 
Soft Wheat Millers Allied Assn. La- 
dies will be entertained at a bridge 
party the final day. 





Background of the U.S. Enrichment Program 


By G. Cullen Thomas 


General Mills, Inc. 


Eleven revolution 
swept over the U.S. Openly and with- 
moved into every 
and affected every 
And it is affecting 


years ago a 


out intrigue, it 
home 
life 

lives today 


American 
American 
their 
is the 
and bread. 
Since its be- 
1941, it radically 
nutrition of millions of 
Scientists have called it the 
most important single improvement 
in the American diet in recent years. 
It has become legally compulsory in 
in Puerto Rico and in Ha- 
waii. In other many millers 
and bakers have adopted it voluntar- 


iy 


This revolution, of 
ent of white flour 


course, 
enrichn 
And a 
ginning in 


revolution it is 
has 
changed the 


people 


26 states 


states, 


Since about 1906, scientists have 


been turning up volumes of data on 
effect on the human 


food and its 


body. In Java, Christian Eijkman, the 
Dutch hygienist, had discovered that 
diets limited to polished rice cause 
the disease, beri-beri. E. V. McCullom 
had introduced the term “protective 
foods” to describe foodstuffs that sup- 
plied certain elements necessary for 
good health. Henry C. Sherman had 
begun to determine man's mineral re- 
quirements and to point to the min- 
erals lost in the milling of white flour. 
And Casimir Funk had coined the 
word “vitamin.” 

As these developments focused at- 
tention on our diets, scientists be- 
gan to realize that changes in food 
habits were cutting down our con- 
sumption of certain vitamins and min- 
erals. Cooking and heating food, for 
example, may destroy vitamin B,; the 
refinement of foods may also take 
important elements from the diet. 

To nutritionists, these facts creat- 
ed a serious problem. And surveys of 
diets in the U.S. showed that the 
problem might be even greater than 
first suspected; some authorities esti- 


mated that one-third of the nation’s 
people were not adequately fed. 

Since white flour is such a staple 
food, it became one of the earliest 
targets of a searching examination. 
Nutritionists pointed out that it con- 
tained only a part of the wheat ker- 
nel, and, therefore, only part of 
wheat's natural vitamins and miner- 
als; some of its important nutritional 
elements going into its by-product, 
the animal feeds. 


The Development of the Program 


Through many years of study, the 
miller had made a product tailored to 
the tastes of his customers. Although 
he milled and promoted whole wheat 
flour, it represented only 3% of his 
sales; white flour, in contrast, ac- 
counted for a dominating 97%. In 
addition, history was against a change 
to whole wheat. Even the ancient 
Egyptians showed a marked prefer- 
ence for white bread. And the Ro- 
mans of Virgil's time favored white 
flour for its fine baking qualities. A 


return to whole wheat flour and bread 
was obviously not the answer. 

As a responsible citizen, the miller 
naturally hoped to increase his con- 
tribution to the nation’s nutritional 
welfare. And as a businessman, he 
needed to give his product maximum 
acceptance. In the early 1930's, how- 
ever, scientists did not know enough 
about the nutritional factors in wheat 
to launch a realistic enrichment pro- 
gram. They did know that whole 
wheat was a good source of vitamins, 
particularly thiamin, and that white 
flour was relatively low in this im- 
portant factor. 

They also knew that wheat germ 
was relatively rich in thiamin; some 
millers and bakers, in fact, were add- 
ing germ to their patent flour with 
indifferent success. Scientists knew 
almost nothing about niacin, how- 
ever, and they were limited in their 
knowledge of vitamin B, or riboflav- 
in. Obviously, therefore, more facts 
were needed before the effect of mill- 


(Continued on page 29 ‘ 
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TRIBUTE PAID MILLER, BAKER, 
FARMER IN STORY OF BREAD 


ABA Convention Hears Louis Bromfield Laud Agricul- 


ture, Predict Eventful Future — High Gear Effort 
Promised on Breakfast and Picnic Promotions 


CHICAGO. Bread and the 
tries which cooperate in getting it to 
the nation’s table are playing a part the 
in international finance 
American 


indus to ave i the maintenance of 
prosperit ! ) lasing power on 
That is one 
nutrition and = of the reasons why the farmer 
even peace, the Bakers either 
Assn. was told at session by | wn orts and efficiency 
here last week i é r by govern 
Louis Bromfield 
turer and agriculturist, told the large speaker warned the in 
group of bakers that their basic in ing need for 
gredients are the foundation of the culture as in industry 
substances “known as meat and poul the exh 
try and milk and eggs which, to prodigious 
vether with wheat, form the founda population —250,000 a month 
tion of the American diet the finest We n 
cheapest and the highest in proteins land we have because 
of any diet in the world.” any 
“Very few citizens, I think even 
begin to understand the importance 
of agriculture to the whole of our here are signs, he said 
economy Mr. Bromfield said, “Few but significant 
people realize that our national in in the first stages of beir 
vestment in agriculture is much back 
than the whole of our in bread and cereal 
industry, an ignorance the high 
understandable in a nation dairy 
produces more than always 


farmer 


taken care of 
ita closing 
noted author, le« 

efficiency in agri- 
occasioned by 
ind the 
nations 


austion of virgin land 


increase in the 


food on the 


there 


1st raise more 
isnt 


more 


Greater Dependence on Bread 
till small 
economy 18 
forced 
dependence on 
place of 


upon 4 
wreater grains in 
vestment in protein foods such as eggs 
which is 
whose industry 
all the rest of the world put together 
“Few people realize that 
thing more than 50°) of our 
thon income 
consequently its purchasing 
from a base of agriculture.’ a 
If we look backward to all the definite 
economic depressions of the 
to 100 years, we find that every 
of them began on the day the farmer ingly good one as 
hadn't the money to go to town and jromfield predicted 
lantern or the coal oil to fill io the reading of Mr 
field's tribute to bread 
{ this 
motion picture 


which have 
abundant. The gradual 
from these high pro 
toward bread as a basis 


products and milk 
been 
movement away 
some tein foods 
popula of diet is a process which 
and in all 


manifests a constant increase 


takes place 
population 
and the 


ricultural potential begins to show 


derives its wages countries where 


powell 
limits, it was explained 
past 75 So, on the whole, the market for 
whe and f: bread should become 


time 


one 


roes 


Brom 
(reproduced 


buy a 
of harness or a radio o1 
the speaker explained in full on page 22 
When this happens mills and Edward Arnold 
factories shut down everywhere and those re t Bakers of 
thousands and then millions of in America Program detailed the past 
dustrial workmen find themselves iccomplishmen nd futu plans of 
unemployed and after a few weeks 
dependent on relief to be paid from 
taxes levied ce ‘ wr ny highlights of the 
pressed national income ) t ior ‘ de film de 
it ling ) h under the 
Smith and 


it, or a set 
1 rubber tire issue) by 
wreat actor 


sponsible tor the 


bake onal advertising ef 


upon an already 


This is a 
is Vital to 


Vicious spiral which 


avoid, and the best way 


duced the 





AT ABA CONVENTION—During the annual convention of the American 
Bakers Asan. in Chicago recently, two native Llowans, who rose this year to 
the office of president in their respective organizations, greeted each other. 
They were: Paul Gerot, president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
E. FE. Kelley, Jr., president of the ABA. Mr. Gerot was born near Riverside, 
lowa, Mr. Kelley near Mason City. In the center picture are Ray Milland, 





joseph W siety The latter intro 
being fol 
Foot, Cone & 


reviewed the 


t 
presentation 
John F. Hunt 
Chicago, wh 


ix 
ussets and negatives of the 


ywwed by 
Belding 
Jakers of 
Progran advertising 


merica after 


four years of use 


Referring to the advertising pro 


gram carried on since the beginning 
of the promotiona ffort in national 
concluded it 
time for a change Mr. Hunt point- 
ed out. He stated that the 
had always wanted to 
radio, but that the 

program 
when radio 


magazines, it was was 
program 
participate in 
budget of the 
only 
charges 


months 


made this possible 


time and talent 
were reduced drastically some 
ago 

Objectives during 1952 of the Bak- 
ers of America Program “Hollywood 
Star Playhouse are 
Mr. Hunt 

The greatest possible consumer im- 
pact for all baked 

A continuity in approach for the 
greatest possible familiarity with the 
program by the public 

A blanket-like of the na- 
tional market is provided by 
radio, the speaker maintained 
handy tool for 
and 


according to 


types of foods 


coverage 


11sO 


tadio 
expanded public relations 
sumer education 


supplies a 
con- 
activity 

tadio was 
lieved to be the 
reaching the public and the 
themselves and to fit 
the specifications outlined above 


Radio's Value Cited 


that radi 


because of 


choser as it was be- 
vehicle for 
bakers 


closely 


best 


most 


Replying to accusations 
has decreased in price 
inroads of television, Mr. Hunt 
that 96% of the nation’s population 
now radio. He admitted that 
television has driven radio out of the 
living room, but called attention to a 
recent indicated that 
spends 108 
radio for 
every 43 minutes spent watching tele 
every 34 reading 
newspapers and minutes 


said 


owns 


survey which 
the average 


minutes 


consumer 
listening to the 
vision minutes 
every 18 
reading magazines 
Attention was called to the empha 
sis the “baker's voice” of radio gives 
to the support of a special promo 
tion such is Pienic Month 
campaign and the “Good Breakfast 
Means Morning” promotional 
effort slated for next year 
Mr. Hunt showed a chart 


us the July 


Good 


which 


hes 
PS; * ~ 
ea, ™ 


> 


ABA Convention Symbol 


indicated a 4 in bread sales 


tonnage over 1951 as proof that radio 


increase 


advertising can increase sales 


A unique solving 


tomorrow s 


presentation on 
and a 
tion-and-answer session featuring five 
industry were features of 
the wholesale bread branch 
held in the grand ballroom the 
Oct. 21 


proble ms ques- 
experts 
session 

after 
noon of 
as chairman of the 
Jr., Palmetto 
S.C. 


Serving 
Ralph H. Jennings 
Baking Co., Inc Orangeburg, 
Mr Jennings opened the 
which was devoted to the solution of 
problems in the whole- 
baking indus- 
that the problem of 
returns is the “most 


session 


was 
session 


operational 
sale segment of the 


try by citing 


stale bread 
vicious and voracious profit destroy- 
er” facing wholesale bakers today 
By June of this year the terrible 
of Stale bread 
nation had grown to 

without exception 
men of influ- 
ential beating the 
drums of danger for all who 
listen Mr. Jennings pointed 


specter returns 
throughout our 
the point where 
the majority of those 
position were 
those 
would 
out 
Profits Discussed 
Before the serious problem of stale 
analyzed, the 
“profits” 


Baking 


bread returns 
rroup heard a discussion of 
by Carl P. Schmidt, Schmidt 
Co Inc 

Any mention of the word 
in connection with the 
bread baking industry certainly elim- 
inates any possibility of good humor, 
Mr. Schmidt said, “for the 
industry has become a 


was 


Baltimore 
profit’ 


wholesale 


lack of 
profits in our 
tragic thing 
that 
is not peculiar to any 
bakery, but that de- 
profits are the case with the 
and the 
operators. He 
admin- 
would 


Mr. Schmidt pointed out this 
lack of profit 
type or size of 
clining 

he corporations 
smallest of bakery 


cited the f 


need for business 


istration in the bakery that 


featured in the Hollywood Star Playhouse with Claire Trevor; Robert Woods, 


Wood's Bakeries, Evanston, tl, and L. E. 
right, F. W. 
a citation from James Henderson, Case Moody Pie Corp., 


Rockford, Ul. At the 
Newark, receives 


Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., 
Birkenhauer, Wagner Baking Corp., 


Chicago. Mr. Birkenhauer was honored by the National Association of Whole- 


sale Pie Bakers 


as “dean” of the industry. 
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Curtiss H. Scott 
Chairman 


increased 
and 
the 


produce its profits from 
reductions of 
preservation of the 


bakery 


efficiencies waste 


assets of 


The last 
be found in 
efficient management,” he 


frontier of 
controllable 


profit is to 
and 
said, “rath- 
eliance on the natural trends 
bread 


waste 


er than 


of the business.’ 


Uniformity Stressed 
The importance of uniformity in 
baked products was stressed by Dr 
Skovholt, Quality Bakers of 
America, New York 

It is far better to have uniform 
quality than to vary from 
to excellent since a standard is 
established in the mind of the con- 
sumer,” Dr. Skovholt said. “Any vari- 
ation from the expected quality leads 
to dissatisfaction and the 

customer.’ 

A discussion of five prob- 
a wholesale bakery’s opera- 
the final feature of the 
session under the direction 
of E. J. Sperry, Sperry’s “Personal 
Opinion,’ Chicago. In introducing the 
presentation, Mr. Sperry listed the 
five pre which are in control 
of the employees of a bakery as 
follows (1) Stale bread returns, 
bread to supermarkets, 
(3) administration of bread sales su- 
distribution and 
(5) importance of point-of-purchase 


material 
New 


The presentation 


(scar 


medium 


poor 


possible 
loss of the 
major 
lems in 
tions was 


branch 


»blems 


(2) selling 


pervisors (4) costs 


Technique Used 
was based on a 
first introduced at the 
School of Bread Salesman- 
Four professional radio and 
announcers took part in 
the presentation 

In the discussion of bread 
returns, it was pointed out that the 
average of stale bread returns in 
1951 was 3.8%. This represents a 8% 
over 1950, or an increase of 
stales a day. This increase 
in stale returns amounted to over 
$14 million on the basis of material 
costs alone 


Tot al 


technique 
Sperry 
agement 


television 


stale 


increase 


320,000 


losses amounted to 
approximately $68 million during 
1951, according to the presentation. 

It was suggested that bakery ex- 
ecutives must prepare themselves to 
their bread to chain stores and 
supermarkets by means of 4 pres- 
entation relative to their bread with 
points covered as superiority, 
freshness control, con- 
demand, and all of the other 
make a _ logical 


stales 


sell 


sucn 
distribution 
sumer! 


points 


I that go to 
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E. E. Kelley, dr. 
President 


business presentation. Bakery execu- 
tives who gain contact with the de- 
partment heads of chain stores and 
supermarkets usually have a pleas- 
ant surprise in the fact that these 
men are interested in bread as a food 
product that can be sold, it was 
reported. 

The presentation stressed that it is 
imperative that the bakery execu- 
tive study more closely the methods 
necessary to sell bread to super- 
markets. 
by “the enjoyment eventually of 
greater bread sales under far less 
troublesome circumstances.” 

Probably no problem facing the 
baking industry today has more haz- 
ards of loss than distribution, it was 
pointed out. The expense of distribu- 
tion has mounted so rapidly as to 
have actually wiped out the profits, 
when combined with the increased 
returns of bread stale costs, of some 
bakeries, it was reported. A system 
of control on distribution expenses 
being used by the Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, was cited as an excellent 
example of controlling distribution 
costs. The system was described and 
discussed and forms used in the sys- 
tem were shown by screen slides. 


Advertising Important 

The discussion of point-of-purchase 
material, the final segment of the 
five-point program, was handled by 
Mr. Sperry. He stressed the import- 
ance of advertising regardless of the 
high quality of a product. 

“Bakers have permitted other food 
processors to homestead on the prop- 
erty that belongs to the bakery in 
the grocery store,” he said. “Bakers 
are fast approaching the point where 
they are getting less than 3% of 
this space.” 

Mr. Sperry reported the case of 
the use of point-of-purchase material 
by Meyer's Bakery, Little Rock, Ark. 
He stressed the fact that point-of- 
purchase advertising should be consid- 
ered in conjunction with the rest of 
the advertising program. The great- 
est difficulty in connection with the 
use of point-of-purchase material 
is that it takes some work, Mr. 
Sperry warned. But he urged bakers 
to insure an adequate advertising 
program at the point-of-sale. 

Question-and-Answer Period 

The final part of the session was 
given over to a question-and-answer 
period featuring the following five in- 
dustry experts: 


Einar Fossum, sales manager of 


Louis Garttner 
First Vice President 


the Rochester (Minn.) Bread Co.; 
Robert P. Massie, manager of the 
Springfield (Ohio) Baking Co.; Cesar 
Medina, president of Holsum Bakers, 
Inc., Tampa, Fla.; Charles Meyer, 
Jr. Meyer's Bakery, Little Rock, 
Ark., and Arthur Vos, Jr., president 
of Macklem Baking Co., Denver. Mr. 
Sperry served as moderator of the 
panel. 

In an answer to a question from 
the floor, Mr. Vos reported that his 
distribution cost control system has 
indicated that each stop on a bak- 
ery route costs $2.09. He pointed out 
that a sale of 14.9 loaves of bread 
was necessary to break even. Total 
costs of truck operation, Mr. Vos 
reported, amounted to 9.663¢ a mile. 

Mr. Meyer told of his extensive 
program of point-of-purchase adver- 
tising which tied into a distinctive 
“blue gingham” wrapper. He dis- 
played samples of the material used, 
including specially prepared ties for 
bakery route drivers. 

Mr. Sperry pointed out that the 
percentage of an advertising budget 
devoted to point-of-purchase mate- 
rial would vary depending on the 
market. For instance, he suggested 
that 16% of an advertising budget of 
a bakery in the New York City 
area be used for point-of-purchase 
material. 

Mr. Massie said his experience in- 
dicated that managers of supermar- 
kets prefer to handle the independent 
baker's bread because of convenience 
He reported trends in selling bread 
through food chains in his area 

Mr. Medina stressed the need for 
constant and continuing training of 
bakery sales supervisors. For the 
program to be effective, it must be 
considered a long-term plan, he said. 

Mr. Fossum reported that the stale 
loss in his bakery’s operations was 
8%. He said that the word “stales” 
was not used in conversation at the 
Rochester Bread Co. plant. The se- 
cret in the success of a control pro- 
gram is in using the figures on order- 
ing and carryover which have been 
compiled on the basis of past ex- 
perience. 

Before adjourning, the wholesale 
bread branch elected William E. 
Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Reading, Pa., 
as the branch chairman for 1953. 

A report of the annual convention 
of the National Association of Whole- 
sale Pie Bakers, held in conjunction 
with the ABA wholesale pie branch 
session, will be found on page 17 of 
this issue 


Albert Gordon 
Second Vice President 


Curtiss H. Scott 
Reelected ABA 
Board Chairman 


CHICAGO-—Curtiss H. Scott, presi- 
dent of the Grocers Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., was reelected chairman of 
the board of governors of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. during the ABA 
convention at the Hote] Sherman. E 
E. Kelley, Jr., of Lakeland, Fla., was 
elected president prior to the con- 
vention. J. Roy Smith, Mobile, Ala., 
retiring president, was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee. 

Louis Garttner, head of the Gard- 
ner Baking Co., Madison, Wis., was 
elected first vice president, succeed- 
ing John R. Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., 
Erie, Pa.; Albert Gordon, Gordon 
Bread Co., Los Angeles, was chosen 
second vice president, succeeding H 
W. Kilpatrick, Kilpatrick's Bakery, 
San Francisco; William M. Clemens, 
Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Lowa, 
was reelected treasurer, and Harold 
Fiedler, Chicago, was reelected sec- 
retary. 

The following were named gover- 
nors-at-large: J, W. Carence, Camp- 
bell-Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
Dallas, Texas; Mr. Dwyer; Joseph 
Hexter, Columbia Baking Co., At- 
lanta; Stanley Langendorf, Langen- 
dorf United Bakeries, San Fran- 
cisco; C. J. Patterson, C. J. Patter- 
son Co., Kansas City; Russell L 
White, White Baking Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; George Batt, Dugan's Bak- 
ery, Newark, N.J., Roland Baird, Mrs 
Baird's Bakery, Dallas, and Mr. Scott 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee appointed are: Mr. Carence; F. W 
Birkenhauer, Wagner Baking Corp., 
Newark, N.J.; Thomas L. Awrey, 
Awrey Bakeries, Detroit; L. E. Cas- 
ter, Keig-Stevens Co., Rockford, Il.: 
J. Roy Smith, Smith's Bakery, Mo- 
bile, Ala.; Mr. Kilpatrick; Ernest L 
Southwick, Farm Crest Bakeries, 
Inc., Detroit; Arthur Vos, Jr., Mack- 
lem Baking Co., Denver; Ralph D 
Ward, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, 
and W. J. Coad, Jr., Omar Baking 
Co., Omaha. 

Members of the ABA board of gov- 
ernors selected as members of the 
board of directors of the American 
Institute of Baking are: Mr. South- 
wick; Raymond K. Stritzinger, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., New York, and 
Mr. Vos. 
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Fig. 1—"Flexabin” collapsible rubber tanks, with a capacity 


flour. These containers are 4-ply tire cord, neopr 


of 3,000 Ib. 


e-coated. 


Fig. 2—The tank car in the picture above has a capacity of approximately 
100,000 Ib. flour and is unloaded pneumatically 


Fig. 3—“L.C.L.” containers, built of heavy 


steel, are shipped 


in standard 


railroad gondola cars, Each tank holds 8,000 Ib. flour 





« 


Fig. 4—The collapsible fiberboard container 
the picture above holds 2,000 Ib. flour 


in 





Fig. 5—A 
with a 


“Flexabin”™ 


pneumatic suction system at a bakery. 
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Recent Developments 

in Sanitary Shipment 

of Flour and Cereals 
By L. BR. Jamison 


General Mills. Iac. 


company was 
supply a speaker 
this subject with 
handle the assign- 
that 
several 
we have 
bulk trans- 


HEN my 
isK d to 
to discuss 


I was asked to 


of the 


you 
ment 
I have 


years 


association 
the past 
work that 

field of 


bree 
had 
with 


suse ¢ 
dur 
the 
been doing in the 
flour 

undertook 


port of 

As I 
this report to you, I 
have be« 


the planning for 
realized that we 
primarily with the 
challenge of economics and had sim- 
ply the fact that whatever 
we did would have to sanitary 
As I started to thinking 
toward sanitation only, I 
zed that all of our work 
very high 


n working 
ace pted 
be 
switch my 
features 
then rea 
has in fact n a 
standard of 

First let 
neither a 


sanitation 

that I am 
sanitarian. I 
cannot subject from a 
technical insofar as the 
technology of sanitation is concerned 
My remarks will be based upon prac- 
tical experience and engineering ob- 
ervations with methods and equip- 
ment that been used. Obviously 
remarks are going to be a reflec- 
tion of the work which has been and 
is being done within my company, 
and I propose to outline to you all of 
our experiences. For 
I am not going to evaluate them for 
you except with respect to sanitation 
I do not propose to discuss the eco- 
nomics the detailed mechanical 
work that we have 


me as 
baker 


discuss 


ure you 
nor a 
the 


standpoint 


have 
my 


obvious reasons 


nor 
features of the 
done 

Frankly, our work has been mostly 
in the direction of moving product in 
bulk. A study of the economic factors 
of flour leads one quickly 
to the lusion that it is ridiculous 
to continue to se flour to customers 
unit of purchase or thinking 
is a carload or a 1,000 Ib. and 
then proceed to pack and ship it in 
100-Ib. bags. The tremendous amount 
of work that is being done by a large 
companies and people in 
the flour and other 


movement 


cone 


whose 


on or 


number of 


and related to 


es 


container being unloaded 


container 





EDITOR'S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article and p.ctures was the text 
of an address presented by Mr. Jami- 
son at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Bakery Sani- 
tarians, held at Chicago Oct. 15, 1952. 
The author is assistant director of 
the Engineering Control Department 
of General Mills, Inc. 





all 
re- 


that we 
mind in 


are 
this 


indicates 
the 


industries 
of about same 
spec t 

Let's look first at the second phase 
of my “Solution of the Box- 
car Problem.” It must be recognized 
that for a long, long time flour will 
be shipped in 100-lb. sacks in box- 
For such movement, there are 
two problems 


subject 


cars 


1. The problem of supply 

2. The problem of sanitation 

I know that your program chair- 
man had in mind only the probtem of 
sanitation, but our traffic people are 
conscious of the problem of 
supply. Both phases of the problem 
are subject to the same solution 
namely, the ownership by the rail- 
roads of an adequate number of cars 
designed to facilitate proper cleaning 
before each use 

At least one railroad that I know 
of has purchased a large fleet of flour 
boxcars. The Buffalo Creek Railroad 
at Buffalo has, I understand, 1,000 
or more such either delivered 
or on order, and it is the intent that 
cars will used exclusively 
flour between the mills at Buf- 
falo and destination points for those 
that the cars will be returned 
to Buffalo empty; and that the cars 
will incorporate some special features 
that add to the sanitation of the cars 
But the principal feature of this 
move by the Buffalo Creek line is 
that a fleet of has been estab- 
lished as flour move flour 
from mills to and return 


fully 


cars 


these be 


for 


mills 


cars 
cars to 
customers 


Fig. 6—An experimental model of a “Flexabin” 


with a capacity of 15,000 Ib. flour. 
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Fig. 8—“Tote Box” at filling station 
at the Los Angeles mill. 
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Fig. 10—Legend stencilled on Buffalo 
Creek Railway boxcars for flour use. 


Fig. 11—.A Gramm truck trailer designed for over-the-road sh'pment of flour. 
This trailer has a capacity of approximately 40,000 Ib. flour. 


Fig. 18—A “Trans-Flo” bulk flour car being unloaded at 
the Lodi, Cal., cereal plant. A 5-in. line is used. 


Fig. 7—A “Trans-Flo” bulk flour car at the loading dock of the Vallejo, 
Cal, plant of General Mills. This car’s capacity is 100,000 Ib. 





Fig. 9—The smooth interior of one of the special flour cars in the shuttle 
fleet of the Buffalo Creek Railway. The cars are standard size. 
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Fig. 12—Bulk tank cars being emptied 
of fiour at Buffalo cereal plant. 


Fig. 14—“Tote” Boxes, loaded and in a semi-trailer truck 
leaving the Los Angeles mill for a nearby bakery. 
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Spring wheat mills chalked up a 
good sales total last week, the re 
sult mainiy of substantial bookings 
of family flour which got under way 
over the previous week end and a 
moderate revival of bakery flour busi 
ness over about the same period 

Sales of spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 141% of five-day capacity, com 
pared with 40° the previous week 
In the Southwest, sales dropped back 
to 36% of capacity from 69° the 
previous week 

The family flour business, which 
developed in conjunction with two 
10¢-sack price advances, was concen- 
trated in the early part of the week 
Later, sales of this type, as well as 
spring wheat bakery flour, were 
scaled down sharply. Advancing mar- 
kets seared off round lot buying, 
eastern sales reports state, and re- 
ports of the drouth in the Southwest, 
which have been the chief bullish 
factor in the wheat market, failed to 
encourage any heavy buying 

Reports from the Southwest indi- 
cate that more buyers are switching 
to a price-date-of-shipment method 
of procurement as their balances of 
flour on contract dwindle, This move 
is preferred by buyers in many in- 
stances since they want to avoid 
heavy bookings at current prices, 
which average about 45¢ higher than 
those prevailing when forward buy- 
ing was done last summer. Shipments 
against these contracts now are ap- 
proaching completion 

In the spring wheat area, buyers 
still have substantial backlogs on 
mills’ books, with coverage through 
January indicated in most cases 

Export trade included some sales 
to Holland, although some mills felt 
the prices bid were too low and did 
not want to participate. In all, it 
was expected 150,000 sacks would 
be taken by Dutch buyers. Lebanon 
purchased some .7° ash flour, and 
scattered lots went to Cuba and cen- 
tral American nations 

The clears market was tight in the 
Southwest but under some pressure 
in the spring wheat area 

The US. Quartermaster 
68,700 sacks of flour 
for domestic use and some for ex- 
port. In Canada, the U.K. made sup- 
plementary purchases of flour for No- 
vember shipment 

U.S. flour production averaged 90°; 
of capacity last week, compared with 
93° the previous week. Output de 
clined in all areas but Buffalo. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


bought 
last week, some 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
flour buyers are marking time. They 
are unwilling to make forward com 
mitments at current price levels. As 
present bookings shrink toward com- 
pletion, flour users purchase only on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Sales of hard 
winter wheat flour last week averaged 
16% of capacity, compared with 69% 
in the preceding week and 35% a 
year ago. About 17% of last week's 
total consisted of export and Army 
flour sales 

Except for a brief flurry early 
last week, a carry-over from the pre- 
ceding week end, there was no im- 
portant volume of bakery flour book- 
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BOOKINGS OF FAMILY FLOUR 
EXPAND MILLS’ SALES TOTAL 


Spring Wheat Mills Sell 141° of Capacity; Coverage by 
Bakers Drops Off Sharply After Mod- 
erate Revival 


ings. Two chain groups were involved 
in the early sales, and the aggregate 
was not large for either company 
One chain baker shifted his buying to 
a price-date-of-shipment basis, de- 
spite the fact that some old bookings 
were not yet completed, but this was 
the exception to the general rule that 
bakers are not anxious to take on ad- 
ditional flour at present prices that 
are some 45¢ sack higher than the 
values at which they made long-term 
bookings shortly after harvest 

Occasional one- and two-car lots 
were sold to independent bakers, but 
the total volume was small. Taken as 
a whole, the baking industry appears 
to have no intention of buying more 
flour right now. Some millers report- 
ed that there was increased inquiry 
from their customers as a result of 
the dry weather reports from the 
southwestern wheat belt and the un- 
derlying wheat market strength. Most 
of the bakers, however, balked at the 
price and relapsed into buying indif- 
ference when they learned how much 
more their flour costs would be 

Family light after the 
bookings made in advance of the 154 
20¢ price boost last week 

A few good-sized sales were made 
to the Army Quartermaster for navy 
flour, both domestic and export 

The export market was enlivened 
by inquiry from Holland, and sales 
were made by quite a few mills 
Others were unwilling to accept 
what they regarded as too low a bid 
from the Netherlands importers. By 
the end of the week, it appeared that 
most of the Holland business had 
been Estimates were that 
some 150,000 sacks would be bought 
Prices were reported to be $4.55@4.60 
for 50% ash flour in 110-lb. jutes, 
Amsterdam. Some clears also were 
booked at varying prices for different 
qualities. Scattered small lots were 
sold to Cuba and Central America 
Lebanon bought limited amounts of 


sales were 


covered 


70% ash clears during the week. 

Clear markets were strong, par- 
ticularly on the higher ash types 
during the past week. Prices ad- 
vanced 5@10¢. At the week end first 
clears were about steady, but the 
high ash quality showed a firmer tone 
It was felt that there was still some 
covering to be done on recent sales 
to Jamaica. Mill offerings were light 

Most mills reported shipping direc- 
tions a little slower in the past week, 
and many expect this may continue 
to be the case for the next several 
weeks as the unfilled order balance 
declines. Some millers forecast more 
p.d.s. and short-time bookings, which 
will make for greater production ir- 
regularity. 

Prices are 5¢ lower to 25¢ higher 
on various types and grades of flour, 
compared with a week ago. Family 
prices advanced the most and soft 
wheat flours showed some decline. 

Quotations Oct. 25, Kansas City, 
cottons, carlots: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.50@5.55, 
standard 95° patent $5.40@5.50, 
straight $5.35@5.40; established 
brands of family flour $6.30@7.45; 
first clears $4.4074.55, second clears 
$4.3074.35, 1% ash clears or higher 
$4@4.30; soft wheat short patent 
$6.65@7.05, straight $5.20@5.30, cake 
flour $6.75 @7 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 40%, com- 
pared with 55% the preceding week 
and 50% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions improved and ranged from fair 
to good. Prices Oct. 24 were up 5@ 
10¢ sack, compared with the previous 
week 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet with prices about 10¢ sack 
higher. Shipping directions were slow 

Hutchinson: Mills of the Hutchin- 
son area found slack last 
week as buyers considered current 
prices too high. However, bakers were 
keeping a watch on weather 
conditions which are growing stead- 
ily worse. A few sales were made in 
single car lots to those filling imme- 
diate needs. There was some family 
flour business. Shipping directions 
were only 60° of mill capacity and 
there was little prospect for this 
week. Flour prices were 10¢ higher 
than a week earlier due to stronger 
options and higher premiums. Quo- 
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Macaroni Manufacturers Continue 
to Buck Advancing Semolina Costs 


Costs of producing semolina con- 
tinued to mount last week, and buy- 
wary of the stronger 


some mills re- 


ers remained 
price trend. However 
ported increased interest among mac- 
aroni and noodle product manufac- 
turers, which indicated more of them 
may replenishment of sup- 
plies 
Sales for the past several weeks 
since the last round of heavy for- 
ward delivery orders were placed 
have fill-in lots 
to meet the those con- 
which did not book ahead 
substantially. Steadily increasing 
prices have discouraged any coverage 
than as buyers note cur- 
rent values are up $1 cwt. or more 
from last summer's quotations. Many 
appear hopeful of a break sooner or 
later, although market observers are 
practically unanimous in the belief 
that because of this year’s short sup- 
plies such a development is unlikely 
Demand for macaroni products con- 
according to eastern 
and production of 


require 


small, 
needs of 


consisted of 


cerns 


other this 


tinues good 


trace 


sources 


durum products to meet shipping or- 
ders remains at a high rate 
Premiums on fancy milling quality 
durum advanced 6¢ bu. and Oct. 27 
ranged up to 58¢ over the Decem- 
ber future, which also was stronger 
than a week earlier. Standard semo- 
lina quotations on that date were 
$6.90@6.95 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, 
up about 20¢ for the week 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Oct. 24, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb, or better. .$2.974% @ 
By 
_ . 
etter... : ‘ 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
SHOW EASIER TREND 


<> 
Prices Decline 50¢@82 Ton, Formula 
Feed Business Up Slightly 


Millfeed prices turned down dur- 
ing the week ending Oct. 27, al- 
though at the end of the period 
values were reported to be holding 
firm. At Minneapolis declines 
ranged from 50¢% $2 ton, with stand- 
ard midds 


fairly 


values showing the small- 
est declines Kansas City bran 
dropped 50¢ ton, and shorts declined 
$1.50. Stronger demand in relation 
to output in the Southwest put the 
market there out of line, permitting 
the unusual movement of spring wheat 
midds. into that area 

Sales of formula feeds in the South- 
west showed a modest improvement 
again last week, with cattle feeds 
leading the way in improved vol- 
ume. Because of declining protein 
markets some mills have been lower 
than usual in booking cattle feeds 
this year, and volume for them is 
just now picking up. 

Poultry feeds show a mixed trend, 
with egg mash sales reported to be 
good in some instances and fair in 
others. Improved egg prices and cold- 
er weather have given demand some 
strength, but egg profits are still 
slim. Broiler feed business is mixed 
also, but chick placements are gain- 
ing a bit over last year and most 
broiler feed manufacturers are look- 
ing forward to a substantial step-up 
in business within a couple of weeks. 

Dairy feeds continue to show a sea- 
sonal improvement, and with pastures 
poor, volume is above normal 

Formula feed business held its own 
or improved in the Northwest last 
week, with a better tone reported by 
most manufacturers. 

Highlight of the week was an ex- 
pansion in sales of dairy feeds, par- 
ticularly of concentrates, and the con- 
tinued good demand for beef cattle 
feeds. 

Increase in dairy feed demand was 
somewhat of a pleasant surprise to 
manufacturers since pastures in the 
area still are in fairly good condition 
as a result of balmy weather recently. 
Apparently dealers are stocking up 
somewhat in anticipation of better 
demand shortly. Concentrates make 
up the bulk of these new orders— 
which also include some bookings for 
forward shipments—as the cheaper 
(screenings-molasses) feeds are not 
as cheap as feed men feel they should 
be to compete with straight ingredi- 
ents such as millfeeds and low grade 
oat feeds. 

Poultry feeds are moving in fair 
volume, although not as well as a 
year ago, most manufacturers say. 
Warm weather has delayed housing 
of birds, and heavier buying is not 
expected to start until sustained cold 
weather arrives. Turkey feed, mean- 
while, has dropped to a seasonal low 
point. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75° of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 51,071 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 52,284 tons 
in the previous week and 50,328 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 829,514 tons as compared with 
834,690 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod of a year ago 
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Wheat futures moved up almost 2¢ 
the fin of the week ending Oct. 
the gains 
part of the 


ai day 
27 after losing some of 
chalked up in the early 
and at the end of the week 
The result was advances of 
14@2%¢ bu. for the week. Kansas City 
May and July displayed the 
strength, while the Chicago 
and March contracts—-apparent- 
reflecting burdensome supplies of 
in that showed the 
minimum advance of Minne- 
apolis futures were up »@1%¢ bu 
The firmer trend in the market was 
attributed almost wholly to the con- 
tinued drouth in the Southwest and 
Pacific Northwest which is a poten- 
threat to 1953 winter wheat pro- 
duction. Considerable covering 
ved in the week's transac- 
Export trade remained dull, 
although it was expected to pick up 
this and flour showed 
only moderate improvement, that 
confined to the fore part of the week 
Meanwhile, the USDA reported that 
stocks of wheat Oct. 1 the 
second largest on record for that date 
Closing prices for w heat futures Oct 
27 were: Chicago—December $2.38, 
March $2.44%-%, May $2.47%-%, 
July $2.46 «-4; Minneapolis—-Decem- 
ber $2.43, May $2.46'2; Kansas City 
December $2.41%-% March 
$2.44%, May $2.45, July $2.417% 
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noting that 
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report 
western two thirds 
is the driest in more 
ighlighted the week's 
lhe conducted Oct. 12-18, 
showed that the average penetration 
of moisture to a depth of 33.1 in. was 
the since the fall of 1940. 
This contrasts sharply with last year, 
when the average depth to dry soil 
was 47.8 in., the greatest since the 
started in 1938. Early this 
was still immediate 
rain in the Southwest 
85°: of the Kansas wheat 
had been seeded up to last 
week. Some farmers are waiting for 
additional rain before seeding, and 
in many cases acreage will be re- 
duced from that originally intended 
unless rain is received very 
was reported only about one 
completed in Oklahoma and 
but well along in Nebraska. 
observers do not com- 
gloomy view of Situation 
the “miracle recoveries 
winter wheat outlook have 
cited, most notable of which 
experience of 1940, when 
the previous fall were 
similar to this year. The 
of that crop was only 
bushels, but spring rains 
pushed the final yield to 589 million 


ye 


news tests 


poore st 
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About 
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somewhat 
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offsetting the new crop out- 
the availability of large sup- 
plies from the 1952 crop. The USDA 
reported week that a total of 
1,342 bushels were on hand 
Oct. 1, only less than the record 
of 1942 and 20% more than last 
However, much of the current 
under government loan or 
destined to go there, and the poten- 
tial large carryover next summer 
may be largely owned by the govern- 
ment and out of market reach except 
at sharply higher prices 

U.S. export trade was expected to 
get a lift this week from buying by 


last 
million 
»¢ 


crop is 
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Unbroken Drouth Stands 
Behind Wheat Strength 


Prices Recover After Period of Fluctuation; 
U.S. Stocks Second Biggest on Record 


Portugal and Austria of 3.5 million 
bushels and 1 million bushels by 
Pakistan. Norway was said to have 
purchased parcel lots of soft red 
wheat over the past week end 


Receipts Much Smaller 


Movement to spring wheat mar- 
kets dropped to a trickle, with only 
791 cars in at Minneapolis and 712 at 
Duluth. A combination of light re- 
ceipts and a much more active mill 
demand raised premiums in Minne- 
apolis 3@5¢ bu. in addition to gain 
which took place in the basic futures 
At the close of the week, ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring was quoted at the 
December price to 1l¢ over, 12% pro- 
tein brought 1@5¢ over December, 
13% protein 6@9¢, 14% protein 10 
1 12¢, 15% protein 13@16¢ and 16% 
protein 18@22¢ over December. The 
average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minneapo- 
lis during the week was 13.58% and 
the durum 12.02%. 

Durum wheat premiums also 
showed substantial gains in addition 
to the advance in the futures. Fancy 
milling quality of No. 2 hard amber 
durum or better was quoted in a 
range of 56@58¢ over the December 
price, with additional premiums of 
2@8¢ commanded on the cars suit- 
able for puffing and other specialty 
purposes. This resulted in several 
ears of fancy durum wheat trading 
at the $3 bu. mark and higher. No 
1 and 2 amber durum of choice mill- 
ing quality were quoted at 480 55¢ 
over December and No. 1 and 2 du- 
rum of medium milling quality 42@ 
50¢ over. No. 1 red durum was mainly 
a nominal market but called 11@7¢ 
under the Minneapolis December 
price 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Oct. 24 
is shown in the following table: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 
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Grade Discounts 


Test weight 1@2¢ ib 
%@1¢ each 
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DNS NS 5s ht t 
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1 
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Premiums Strong 


Milling grades of cash wheat con- 
tinued to command a strong premi- 
um over common samples at Kan- 
sas City last week. The market was 
comparatively slack of offerings, but 
demand was only moderate. Most 
premiums remained about steady, 
with the advance of around l¢ com- 
ing in choice selections of 12.5% pro- 
tein or better. Mark-ups for ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
were unchanged at the December fu- 
ture to %¢ over, 12.5% protein was 
3% @11%¢ over, 13% 5@13¢ over 
and 14% 7@14¢ over. The basic fu- 
ture opened last week at around 
$2.39% and by Oct. 27 had climbed 
to $2.41%. Dry, dusty conditions in 
the Southwest, unsuitable for the 
planting and development of the 
1953 winter crop, added strength to 
the market. There still was no rain 
in the entire southwestern wheat re- 


gion. Receipts were 557 cars last 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for 
with season total of (1) principal mille in 
f Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) 
Dakota and Montana. including Minneapoli« 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the 

oBouth west® 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
25.185 417,186 16,908 
210 $17,721 
16,953 
16,153 
13,972 
16,717 
5 17,966 
average 26 ‘3 J a6 16,9435 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 
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Northwestern 
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Miller with relationship of 
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Northwest 80K, 748 
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*Revised 
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week, compared with 528 in the pre- 
vious week and 887 a year ago 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Oct. 24: 
No. 1 Dark and 
No loark 
No lark 
No ‘ 
No. 1 Red 
No Red 
No. 3 Red 
No. 4 Red . 

At Ft. Worth, ordinary No 
winter wheat sold Oct. 27 at $2.65 
“2.66%, delivered Texas common 
points, with 13% protein getting a 
2¢ bu. premium. Demand was re- 
ported poor, with offerings light. 


Hard $2 
and 2 
and 
and Hard 


lvark 


Wheat prices advanced in the Pa- 
cific Northwest last week, with heav- 
ier buying on the part of both ex- 
porters and millers. Export sales con- 
tinued light, with one cargo of white 
wheat sold to Japan comprising the 
total for the week. India has indicat- 
ed it will be in the market shortly, 
although no confirmation of sales 
were received at the end of the week 
Mill buying reflected increased flour 
sales. Farmers were not selling free- 
ly, and ordinary white wheat for ex- 
port advanced to $2.38 bu 

There were a few good rains last 
week, but the usual extended fall 
rains have not yet appeared. 














TOPEKA, KANS The driest 
situation in more than a decade in 
the western two thirds of Kansas is 
shown by soil moisture made 
during the period Oct. 12-18 by the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture 
and the U.S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The tests, which 
taken to a depth of 48 in 
an average penetration of 
to a depth of 33.1 in, the 
since the fall of 1940 

This is in contrast to 
1951, when the average 
dry soil was 478 in, the greatest 
since the tests were started in 1938 
The average depth to slightly damp 
soil was 21.2 in d with 442 
in. a year ago and was the smallest 
on record 

Topsoil was exceptionally dry over 
the entire western two thirds of the 
state, and dry topsoil extended to an 
average depth of 52 in., compared 
with only 12 in. a year ago. (For 
this survey, the top 6 in. is con- 
sidered topsoil.) 

Although moisture tests were not 
taken in the eastern third of the 
state, dry conditions also prevail in 
that area and the situation over the 
entire state is extremely critical 
from the standpoint of growth and 
development of the 1953 wheat crop 


Driest Six Months 

Precipitation in Kansas during the 
summer growing April-Sep 
tember, averaged only 12.79 in. for 
the state, approximately two thirds 
of normal and the driest six-month 
period for that time of year 
statewide records were started in 
1887. This has prevented building 
up adequate reserves of moisture dur 
ing the summer season following har 
vest of the record 1952 wheat crop 
Soil moisture reserves are generally 
greater in extreme northern coun 
ties and in the northwestern district 

The 1953 wheat crop is being seed- 
ed under very unfavorable conditions 
and over a large part of the 
there is not sufficient topsoil mois 
ture to germinate seed or to promote 
growth in fields that 
At the time the tests were complet- 
ed, about 15° of the intended acreage 
for wheat had not led 
and a large proportion of the seeded 
acreage had not germinated. The ay 
erage height of wheat plants in the 
western two thirds of the 
only 13 in 
recorded 
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teats 


were 
showed 

moisture 
poorest 


October 
depth to 


compat 


season 


since 


State 


have emerged 


yet beon see 


state 
fall 
moisture tests 


was 
the smallest growth 


since soil 


1940 Crop Had 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS rhe 
current drouth situation, which has 
caused a lot of worry in the grain and 
milling industries forth this 
bit of reminiscing dry 
fall 

A recent bulletin of 
Wheat Improvement 
this comment 

While no two seasons are 
alike, it is interesting to refer back 
to other years. The conditions which 
prevail now are somewhat similar to 
the fall of 1939. According to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, their 
general crop report of 1940 mentions 
that unusual extremes of and 
favorable conditions characterize the 
growth of the 1940 wheat crop 

Much of the acreage in the Great 
Plains states was seeded in dry ground 


brought 
about another 
Kansas 
makes 


the 
Assn 


exactly 


adverse 
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Tests Show Soil in Western 
Kansas Driest in Ten Years 


began. In October 


1951, the average 
height of wheat plants was 3 in 


Various Depths Tested 


The degree of saturation was deter- 
mined for various depths——namely 
second foot 
The top 
classed as dry on 85% 
of the 362 made, and slightly 
damp on 13%. In contrast, a year ago 
only 9 of the made were 
is slightly damp or dry while 
re classed as moderately wet, 


second 6 in 
fourth 


top © in 
third foot 
6 in was 


and foot 


tests 


tests 
classed 
91% we 
wet or very wet 
In the 


sampies were ¢ 


second 6 in. 43% of the 
lassed as dry or slight- 
ly damp and 57°% moderately wet or 
wet. Last year, 3 were slightly 
damp while 97% were classed mod- 
erately wet or wet 

In the second foot 51% of the tests 
were classed dry or slightly damp and 
19° moderately wet or wet. This 
compares with 3% slightly damp and 
97° moderately wet or wet the pre- 
vious fall 

In the third foot 64% of the tests 
dry or slightly damp 
moderately wet, wet or 
Corresponding percentages 
were 8 and 92% 

Tests taken in the fourth foot 
showed 66% dry or slightly damp 
und 34% moderately wet, wet or 
very wet. This compares with 18% 
classed as dry or slightly damp and 
2" moderately wet, wet or very 
wet a year earlier 

In the 


were classed 
with 36% 
very wet 


a year earlier 


western third of the state 
summer fallowed fields showed a de- 
cided advantage continuous 
cropped fields. The average depth to 
dry summer fallowed fields 
was 41.2 in., compared with 22.2 in 
on continuous cropped fields. The 
depth to slightly damp soil 
on summer fallowed fields was 31.2 
in. but only 7.9 in. on continuous 
cropped fields 


Soil 


over 


soil on 


average 


tests were made ev- 
ery 8 miles over a distance of about 
3,000 miles in the western two thirds 
of Kansas by field crews working 
from the Kansas State 
the U.S. Bu- 
Agricultural Economics and 
the ind Marketing Ad- 
ministration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. It should be kept in 
mind that tests 


shown as 


moisture 


cooper atively 
Board of Agriculture 
reau ol 
Production 


the soil moisture 
iverage depth of moisture 
surface, are based on tests 


i depth of 48 in 


from the 


made to 


a Poor Start, Too 


operations that were de 
ting moisture were contin- 
tary, February and March 
Both the “dusted 
and the acreage 
e came into the spring 
and uneven stands and in- 
root systems. In many in- 
he wheat had not sprouted 
ot appeared above the ground 
April 


this area 


seedings 


was very unprom- 
when the 
reversed by 
imely rains. The seeded 
the 1940 crop was ap- 
45 million acres against 
illion year 
ber, 1939, the first esti- 
1949 winter wheat crop 
at 399 million bushels, in 


late spring 


was comple tely 


last 


te the 


was aced 


April it was 426 million 
bushels, and each month steady im- 
provement was shown in crop pros- 
pects, so that the final yield amount- 
ed to 589 million 


given as 


bushels 


FERRY STRIKE ENDS; 
OPERATIONS RESUME 

LUDINGTON, MICH Following 
settlement of a 114-day strike, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad car ferries op- 
erating on Lake Michigan have gone 
back into service 

The C. & O. strike was the last to 
be settled of four strikes against 
railroads operating car ferries across 
Lake Michigan. The other roads are 
the Wabash, Ann Arbor and Grand 
Trunk-Western 

Ships officers who are members of 
the Great Lakes Licensed Officers Or- 
ganization quit work July 4 in a 
wage dispute with the four railroads 
All told, more than 200 officers quit 
work, and some 20 ferries halted op- 
eration 


S Twe erarr oF re-— 


@neao is 


Monkey Talk 


Quaker Oats employees got a 
son in citizenship from the monkey 
world recently 

A special photo-story edition of 
the company magazine mailed to 
Quaker employees across the coun- 
try, tells with animal pictures just 
what each employee can do to get 
out the vote. The magazine was also 
mailed to 1,000 business, edu- 
cational, religious and civic leaders 
in the communities where Quaker 
Oats plants operate 
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STILL NO RAIN 
IN SIGHT 


* 


KANSAS CITY—Fair weather con- 
tinued to be the report by all weath- 
er stations in the southwestern grain 
belt this week. Even the five-day 
forecasts contained no hope for rain. 
Coupled with the dry condition were 
extremely high winds which whipped 
up dust throughout the area and 
sapped further moisture from the 
ground. 

The current dry spell, which is clas- 
sified as one of the worst in history, 
is dominating the actions of the 
wheat market. For example, on Oct. 
26 in face of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture report that stocks of 
wheat were the second largest on 
record, the market at Kansas City 
advanced 2¢. The trade just can’t dis- 
count the serious effect the drouth 
may have on the new winter wheat 
crop—at least until a raincloud ap- 
pears on the horizon. 


STORAGE PLANT BURNS 


OMAHA—-Fire destroyed the grain 
facilities of the Nebraska 
Feeding Co. here. Loss in the blaze 
totaled $60,000. The property 
was insured. Ruined were nearly 35,- 
000 bu five meal 
and several hundred tons of baled hay 
W. J. Foxley, president of the com- 
pany, said he believed the trouble 
started in an electrical transformer 
beside the office 


storage 


over 


corn, tons of oil 





Program for Nebraska Wheat Show 
Stresses Quality Wheat Production 


HASTINGS, NEB 


The eighth an- 
nual Nebraska Wheat Show will be 
held in Hastings Nov. 7. Objectives 
of the annual event are to encourage 
the production of more high quality 
wheat and to promote the use of 
good seed. Co-sponsors of this year's 
show are the Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Assn. and the Hastings 
Chamber of Commerce 

shows 
entries 


Past wheat have attracted 
from 350-450 with more ex- 
pected this year since Nebraska farm- 
ers produced their and 
crop ever 


biggest best 

Prizes and trophies will be awarded 
to the five winners of each division 
Market Wheat; Junior Grain 
and Certified Wheat. A grand cham- 
pion end a reserve champion will be 
selected by Judges Harry Clark and 
H. C. Van Houten of the Grain In- 
spection Department of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange. A grain judging con- 
test for 4-H and F.F.A. members 
will also be held in connection with 
the show. 

A program with outstanding speak- 
ers and entertainment has been ar- 
ranged for the afternoon and evening 
program. J. O. Hibbard, a graduate 
entomologist with five years of prac- 
tical, commerc'al experience in solv- 
ing grain sanitation problems, will 
discuss the subject as it appiies to 
both fermers and grain dealers. L. P 
Reitz, senior agronomist with the 
USDA, in charge of the regional hard 
winter wheat breeding program, will 
talk about “Wheat Quality and the 
Farmer.” J. C. Russell, research 
agronomist eat the University of Ne- 
braska, will discuss the topic, “Mois- 
ture Conserving Practices for the 
Coming Dry Period.” 

A separate afternoon program for 


Show, 


the ladies includes a demonstration 
on “Home Preparation and Freezing 
of Baked Foods,’ by Mrs. Sue Smith, 
district home economist with the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. At the close 
of the afternoon program, coffee and 
doughnuts will be provided by the 
Hastings Chamber of Commerce 
Many fine educational and commer- 
cial exhibits will be on display dur- 
ing the day and evening, one of which 
is a $25,000 working model of a 
chemical _ fertilizer manufacturing 
plant 

Highlights of the evening program 
will include musical selections, »ward- 
ing of prizes and trophies to the win- 
ners, and the crowning of the 1952 
Nebraska Wheat Queen. Main speak- 
er of the evening will be Brv~ 
sell of the Farmers National Co 


DEATHS 


Harold R. Ward, former executive 
vice president of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., died Oct. 27. Details on 
page 33 


tus- 








Herbert A. MacArthur, 58, 
dent of H. C. Brill Co., Inc., 
N.J., died in Ruthersford, 
cently. Mr. MacArthur was active in 
affairs and well-known in 
the bakery and food industries 


presi- 
Newark, 
N.J., re- 


civic 
both 


was 


A. E. Heiss, Yukon, Okla., died re- 
cently following a heart attack. Mr 
Heiss was traffic manager of the 
Dobry Flour Mill Co., Yukon. Before 
moving to Yukon in 1935 he was en- 
gaged in the milling business in Sa- 
lina, Kansas 
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N. R. Rogers 
Elected Head of 
Pie Bakers Group 


Nathan R. Rogers, 
Baking Corp., New York, 
chairman of the wholesale pie 
branch session of the American Bak- 
Assn., which was attended by 
about 50 persons. A highlight of the 
day was a luncheon honoring F. W. 
Birkenhauer, Wagner Baking Corp., 
Newark, as “dean of the pie busi- 
ness 

At the session Mr. Rogers was re- 
elected president of the National As- 
sociation of Wholesale Pie Bakers 
Also renamed were the members of 
the executive committee—James Hen- 
derson, Case-Moody Pie Corp., Chi- 
cago; A. R. Noelte, Case-Moody Pie 
Corp., Chicago; Dave Froelich, Fas- 
ano Pie Co., Chicago; John W. Nas- 
sikas, Real Pie Bakers, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh; Paul Denny, Paul's Pie Bak- 
ery, Houston, and Elliot Westin, Para- 
dise Baking Corp., New York 

Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking 
Corp., Newark, was named vice pres- 
ident, succeeding Roy N. Schoening, 
Yung & Mueller Baking Co., St. Louis. 
Lawrence Fasano, Fasano Pie Co., 
Chicago, was elected secretary-treas- 
urer, to succeed Dean G. Manesioties, 
teal Pie Bakers, Inc., Pittsburgh 

In his welcome address, Mr. Rogers 
noted that the commercial pie busi- 
ness has not kept pace in sales prog- 
ress with other segments of the bak- 
ing industry. 

“The main reason for this unbeliev- 
able condition,” he said, “is the fact 
that the pie men, by their own acts, 
have not done anything to create a 
greater desire for the consumption 
of our national dessert. The pie men 
are price conscious where they should 
be quality conscious.” 

He deplored the lack of intelligent 
action to obtain an equitable sales 
price for pies when costs of labor and 
materials rise. 


CHICAGO 
Paradise 
was 


ers 


Lowering of Quality Hit 

“Instead our people have found it 
more expedient to cheapen the prod- 
uct by the use of less expensive in- 
gredients,” he said. As a result, the 
public switches its preference to 
other types of desserts. 

Mr. Rogers strongly recommended 
the pie bakers eliminate this “‘tam- 
pering wih quality.” Consignment 
selling, with the resultant return of 
stales, also came under attack .by Mr. 
Rogers 

“The loss of profit is only secondary 
to the fact that this likewise provides 
an opportunity for the service of 
pies to the public which have been 
out of the oven for several days,” 
he said. 

His formula for the pie business 
included intelligent leadership, co- 
operation and the application of the 
basic principles of economics. These 
in combination, he said, can make 
an appreciable change in the sta- 
tistics of the industry. 

“The pie business is here to stay,” 
he said. “It is for us to decide wheth- 
er we shall remain stagnant or 
whether we shall accept the oppor- 
tunity of tapping this enormous po- 
tential market.” 

Clifford Webster, Bakers Review, 
New York, reported on a study of 
trends and displayed charts 
showing sales. He said that the cost 
of ingredients declined 1%% this 
year. 

He also told the group about a 
survey of 300 consumers, which was 


cost 
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conducted by his publication. Thirty- 
eight per cent voiced an objection to 
pie crusts, 13.4% criticized thicken- 
ing agents in fillings, 10.8% thought 
fillings were too skimpy and 27% 
had no objections. 

Members of the group voted to con- 
tinue their cooperation with the prep- 
aration of cost and sales trends 


Food Poisoning Project 
Mr. Westin spoke briefly about the 
association's activity with the staphy- 
lococcus food poisoning project, and 
stated that the response for this proj- 
ect during the year was excellent. 
G. M. Dack, director of Food Re- 


search Institute, University of Chi- 
cago, followed with a complete re- 
port on progress of the project. It 
has been broadened during the year 
by aid given by agencies outside the 
food industries. Dr. Dack reported 
that the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has made available a tank 
production method to permit expan- 
sion of production of enterotoxin. 
This will permit production of a suf- 
ficient amount of poison to study 
chemically. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, 
in an attempt to find commercial uses 
for fission products, is supporting a 
study to determine whether radiation 


17 


will affect the ability of food poison- 
ing staphylococci to produce entero- 
toxin, and to determine whether ra- 
diation will destroy enterotoxin. 

Dr. Dack also stated that another 
laboratory has published some work 
indicating that combinations of some 
of the antibiotics may inhibit the 
growth of food poisoning staphylo- 
cocci. One of the manufacturers of 
antibiotics currently is cooperating 
with the laboratories. 

However, Dr. Dack said that if 
antibiotics or additive chemicals in 
the foods should prove helpful in 
the control of staphylococcus food 
poisoning, then much work would 





FREE MERCHANDISING 
PROFITS KIT 


Containing tested pr tion and advertising 
aids feed declers con use locally to obtain 
the fullest benefit of the national advertising 
program for COTTON BAGS! Order your 
copy today. 
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THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE! 


Thousands of requests received each day for 


Pattern Service, the Cotton Bag sewing 


booklet, attest the booming popularity of 


Cotton Bags— the overwhelming 


favorite of farm women all over America! 
Your product, packed in Cotton Bags, has the 
sales advantage of tremendous consumer 


preference (91% of farm people say they prefer 
te pay the few extra cents for Cotton Bags). 


You also receive the full benefits of 


the extensive, colorful advertising campaign 


now appearing in leading national, 


regional, and state farm publications. 


Jump on “The Cotton Bag Bandwagon” 


NOW! It’s a winner! 


TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION evanston, sumots 
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Many years of satisfaction 
stand behind these famous 
brands. They have won 
bakers’ confidence by the 
consistent excellence of 
baking performance. They 
can help make your loaf 
the best in the market. 


@ CAPACITY 
12,000 CWTS. 


@ STORAGE 
4,500,000 BUS. 


KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS 
MILLS AT WICHITA AND CHERRYVALE, KANSAS, AND MARION, OHIO 


HE lergest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capecity at our mills of 2,568,000 bush- 

els, together with more thao one hundred elevators 

end werehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., seat e, u.s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIF? H,. MORKIS & OO. Easteaw Keragsewtartiys, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor Orry 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















have to be done before they could 
be added to foods. Tests also would 
have to be made to determine if the 
staphylococci are resistant to the 
additive. The effect of the additives 
on man also would have to be charted. 

Dr. Dack reported on advances be- 
ing made in bringing the toxin near- 
er to the goal of purity. Tests indi- 
cate that the purest preparations 
contain at least four different com- 
ponents, and large quantities of par- 
tially purified toxin are needed to 
work out new methods for further 
purification, he said 


To Continue Suppport 


The association voted to continue 
support of the project during the 
coming year, and Mr. Westin was 
renamed chairman of the solicitation 
committee 

Monroe Boston Strause, represent- 
ing the California Raisin Advisory 
Board, told the group “the story of 
a raisin pie.” He recounted that the 
popularity of raisin pie has declined, 
and said that what was needed were 
raisins in a new dress with changed 
appearance and new eye appeal. De- 
signed to fit this formula is the golden 
raisin pie, currently being promoted 
in the Chicago area. The pie can be 
made with raisins alone, or in com- 
bination with other fruits. The pro- 
motion is off to a good start, Mr 
Strause said. 

Carl Rupe, Pineapple Growers 
Assn., and H. R. Ohleyer, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., San Francisco, ap- 
peared to explain the current pine- 
apple promotion, part of which is 
being designed for the baking in- 
dustry. Mr. Rupe explained the back- 
ground of the association, and 
brought the pie bakers up to date on 
the promotion. Mr. Ohleyer showed 
reprints of advertisements appear- 
ing in the national magazines and 
displayed other materials, including 
point of purchase materials 


Work Smarter 

Mr. Copell advised the group “Don't 
work harder—work smarter” in a 
talk that stressed work simplification 

“We must drop the idea that we 
in the pie business are different and 
changes come slowly,” he said. 
“Changes must be fast. The greatest 
stumbling block in the pie business 
is the human being who resists 
changes and resents criticism.” 

Mr. Copell showed a film to illus- 
trate the techniques of work simpli- 
fication. He called it the philosophy 
of taking the complex science of in- 
dustrial engineering and simplifying 
it so that every employee can be 
guardian of his own efficiency. 

Neil H. MacEwen, National Starch 
Products, New York, also appeared 
on the morning session to distribute 
two publications about corn 

J. B. Woerfel, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, opened the afternoon session 
f the wholesale pie branch with a 
discussion of shortenings and their 
uses in pies and related products. He 
discussed the makeup and function 
of shortening, and went into some 
detail on fats available to the pie 
manufacturer 

The most widely used shortenin 
for pies, he said, is lard. The usual 
refined lard of commerce is produced 
by rendering the fat of hogs in pres 
sure rendering tanks by application 
of After rendering, the lard 
is settled and further clarified by fil 
tration. This lard then is usually 
blended with a hardening agent and 
passed through a votator, a device 
which chills and incorporates small 
quantities of inert gas or air to pro- 
duce a smooth creamy plastic short- 
ening 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bas. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1700 Statler Bidg 





ITs 


BIN 


AGED 


Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


NNEAP 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 11. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R. Pisuer, Mer BELGRADE, MONT 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO, 


alt 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lemar, Colo. St. Lowis, Mo 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


LS. JOSEPH CO. INC 
s M 





“CREMO"” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN 
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GAIN OF 5% IN DAILY AVERAGE 
FLOUR OUTPUT DURING AUGUST 


Mills in Washington Register Second Consecutive Percent- 
age Increase in Production; Census Bureau Estimates 
U.S. Daily Average at 913,000 Sacks 


WASHINGTON—Wheat 
during August 
13,000 sacks daily for a 
the average 
July, to the 
Bureau the Census in its “Facts 
for Indust report published Oct. 13. 
The August calendar month total 
output was estimated by the Bureau 
at 19,177,000 sacks. The month had 
21 working as compared with 
July, when the 
total was 19,099,000 


flour 


1952 


pro- 
aver- 
gain 
of 368,000 


duction 
aged 9 
Of 3.2 ove! 


sacks during according 


days, 
days for 
month 


2c Working 
calendar 
sacks 
Kansas continued to hold its posi- 
tion as the No. 1 flour producing state 
with a of 2,855,000 sacks for the 
month and a daily average of 137,500 
The daily average for August 
the July average of 


tota 


sacks 
is ove! 
132,200 sacks 
average basis, Minne- 
replaced New York for the No. 
with a daily average of 
000 sacks as compared with 108,- 
sacks for New York. The daily 
average for the Minnesota mills 
amounted to 4% of the July figure. 

New York group was reg- 
a decline of 2% 

Mills in Washington registered the 
largest percentage gains for those of 
any state with an increase of 18% 
in daily average output during Au- 
The Washington mills account- 
a total output of 893,000 sacks 
month for a daily average 

)500 sacks as compared with a 
f 793,000 sacks and an aver- 
ge of 36,000 during July 

August was the second consecutive 
month in which the Washington mills 
showed a sizeable gain in production. 
The July daily average output was 
23.3 higher than that for June 

rexas and Oklahoma mills showed 
a decline of 6% in the daily average 
index figure for August as compared 
with July. The Texas group account- 
ed for the total production of 1,009,- 
000 sacks and a daily average of 48,- 
000 in August. Those figures compare 
120,000 sacks and 51,000 sacks 
previous month 
Oklahoma, the August total 
was 812,000 sacks with an average 
of 38,600; and the July total was 
sacks with an average of 
41,000 sacks 

Detailed statistics for the 


On a daily 
sota 
2 position 
117 

AAd 


000 


while the 


istering 


ust 
ed for 
during the 


with 1 
for the 


For 
905.000 
10 lead- 


ing s with comparisons, are con- 
tained in the following table 


tates 


Oatput in Sacks Per Working Day, 
August and July, 1952, in the 16 
Leading States 


Daily 


0's omitted) 


41.6 
‘ 
r 498 48 21.8 
The Census Bureau reported that 
the total production of flour during 
August was less than 1% above pro- 
duction in July and about 2% lower 
than production in August, 1951 
Wheat flour mills in August oper- 
ated at 82.3% of capacity compared 
with 78.2% during the previous 
month 
Wheat grindings during August 
were estimated at 44,698,000 bu. com- 


ae 


pared with 44,530,000 bu. during 
July. Wheat offal production was es- 
timated at 386,000 tons. 

The Census Bureau stated in its 
report that its figures represent the 
production of all commercial flour 
mills in the U.S. About 97% of the 
totals are reported by the 375 largest 
mills, and the balance is estimated. 
The estimated portion is derived from 
an annua! survey of the smaller mills, 
last made for the 1950 calendar year. 

A state-by-state tabulation of 
wheat flour production during Au- 
gust, with comparisons with July, 
follows: 


Wheat Flour Production, by States," 
August, 1952, and comparisons 
(Thousand sacks) 

August 
1952 


Illinois 
Indiana 
ow 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New York 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Texas 

Utah 
Washington 
Other states 


Total 

*Data are based 

mills with a daily capacity 

Estimates are shown 

ich the mills reporting 

accounted for more than 90% 
production 


19,17 
estimated 
only for states 


each month 
of the total 
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NET EARNINGS DROP 

MINNEAPOLIS Third quarter 
net earnings of the Cream of Wheat 
Corp. totaled $124,339.24, somewhat 
lower than the $144,969.74 for a 
similar period last year. Net earn- 
ings for the nine months ending 
Sept. 30 amounted to $440,775.12, 
down from the total of $480,670.90 
for a like period in 1951. 


ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 





GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 

good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR, 


Evevatorn A—OmaAHa e Evevator B 


Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Dalles, Texes Montree!, Conede 


Fremont 








ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlante, Georgie Chicago, ti. Sen Francisco, Call. 














Interstate 


GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «© Phone l.D 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


conduct our business on the principle that 


extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 


Lewis W.Senford © Phone 3316 
Maneger 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 

















La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 


remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
rn? URS 











Country -Milled 
from Country-Ren 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 


section 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





“Phe . 
(ALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


PHERSON, KANGAS *« 


+ 
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AUGUST RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
DECLINES 10° FROM JULY 


WASHINGTON Rye flour produc- 
tion by U.S. mills during August is 
estimated by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus at 183,000 sacks, a decline of 
10%% from the July, 1952, figure 
of 205,000 sacks 

On a daily average output basis 
however, production averaged the 
9,000 sacks--during each of 
the two months. The decline in out- 
put during the August calendar 
month is accounted for by one less 
working day than during July 

Rye grindings during August to- 
taled 407,000 bu., and rye offal out- 
put was estimated at 2,153 tons, the 
Census Bureau said. The following 
table contains rye flour milling fig- 
ures for August, 1952, with compari- 
s0ns 


same 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Productior f rye flou mn the U.S. as re 
rted by the Bureau the Census of the 

U.S. Department of Commerce 
Grain Flour Offal pro- 
r output, duced 
4 eacks tons 
10's omitted 
7 182 
199 
193 
165 
186 
February 7 193 
January 
1961 


October 

September 

August 

July 

June 

May 

April 

March 

February 

January 

Totals 1961 

1950 
1949 
1948 
1947 
1946 
1946 
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BRAZILIAN EXCHANGE 
SITUATION IMPROVING 
KANSAS CITY~—The exchange sit 
uation in Brazil is improving slowly 
but it will be some time before funds 
are released without extensive de- 
lays, Bror W. Unge, manager of the 
foreign department of the City Na 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Kansas 
City, reported last week 
The coffee crop which is now be- 
vinning to move together with cotton 
and cocoa, will help, and if the Argen 
tine 1952-53 wheat crop materializes 
as now indicated, Brazil may not have 
to spend U.S. dollars for wheat im- 
ports, which will help the exchange 
position, Mr. Unge said 
Currently, the time being taken by 
the Brazilian control board to ap- 
prove exchange applications for sight 
draft varies from a week to 10 days 
and for time drafts approval is forth 
coming only 5 to 10 days before ma- 
turity After approval the 
board files the applications in chrono 


control 


logical order in order of the date of 
“waiting 
Regard 
less of date of deposit of the cruzei- 
ros, the approval date is what governs 
the order of filing 


ipproval in the so-called 


list for dollar conversion 


@READ 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
FARM FIRES COSTLY 
URBANA, ILL.—-Farm fires caus 
$122 million loss each year, reports 
the University of Dlinois extension 

department 
@READ 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
DAIRY PRICES TO RISE 
URBANA, ILI USDA economists 
predict higher prices for dairy prod- 
ucts in the next few months, accord- 
ing to information received from the 


University of Illinois 
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SALINA, KANSA 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 





PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 





DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 








Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. 
- MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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Stock Market Picture 
ARNOLD em, 2, eng, mtting mak inet Be Proud of Your Job 


change and the New York Cort market: 


ee = “Sa as We Are of Ours, for 


1%, 25, 


STERLING | ee" FR ES “PHread i thre 


Mills and Sells oe -:: ae ae 


Barry Bis. Corp % 


“Thoro-Bread” ee é SE: Statt of Lite 


(Diastatically Balanced) Pid. $3.25 tad 
r Gen, Baking Co. 
Pt 





. 

Gen. Foods Corp. 
Pd. $3.50 

A very fine, strong, altogether Gen. Mills, Inc 
Pid. 3%% 
Pfd. 5% 

Gr, A&P Tea Co. 


uniform and dependable flour 


Pid. 85 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inc., “A” 

e Merck & Ce. 
Pd. $3.50 
Prd. $4 

Nath Bis. Co. 

7 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. Prd 


Pillsbury M., Ine 
STERLING, KANSAS Pid. $4 100% 
Pree. & Gamble 65 
Purity Bak. Corp 2 4 at% 
Quaker Oats Co. 4 2 27% 
Pid. 86 ? 144% 
Ralston Purina 
Co., 83.75 Ptd 


“Gooch’s Best” | <2", 
Std. Brands, Inc 
Pid. $4.50 
ay oe 
S U P E R I O R — His., ~ 
rh r nitec ecul 
QO l A ® I I Y of America 
Pid. $4.50 
Vietor Ch. Wks. 


- , i Pid. $3.50 007 Ss 
to Make All Baked Things Ward one” Ge » 


Betser Pid, $5.50 »* noe 1088 The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Hid Asked 


oan: . . +Colorade Milling & EI 13% 15 In the Heart of Kansas’ 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. +safety Car Heating 2. 


Lincoin, Nebraska Lighting Co., Ine 17% 19%, Wichita, Kansas 
. *Standard Milling Co at, oy 


tOver counter. tSubsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
leals Ine. 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS | ™ t*4#4 Get. 25 ue wale Vi 
For Bakers we ty h- ~pasaay Corp. of 
The Morrison Milling Co. | srstarer cz woou, 0194 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
Emphatically Independent New York, $8 Pfd. 128% 129% 


Novadel-Agene 15% 16% s 
Ward meniew Co., Warrants "ete "va 
|) Nealy Ahk G lad tola 
AO BAG CO., ime. a sr hea 


KANSAS CTY «= BUFFALO EW YORE High Low Cl 
( 
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Denton, Texas 











jose Close 
det. Oct 
10, 


Ltlablithed 1885 xm vere. os, 


Can. Food Prod i 3.00 
A 5% 
Ptd. bh § 4% 
‘ >] an Pl Catelli Pood, A § 14% 
A 4 M E We ¥ E Consol, Bakeries . 914 
A HIGH QUALITY ee ~ we ae 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR Gen. Bakeries 4.66 3.00 4.10) 4.1 
All Grades Int. Milling, Pfd. me KM 
" . > . . Lake of the W i 37 31% 4 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. Maple Leaf Mig. » 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN Pid ney 
Ogilvie MPlour 7 2 34 
Toronte Elevs 13% 
8% 
ee . 9 25% 25% 
Whitewater Flour » 1% 7 93 ORM 
, Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
" net trad 
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and 


Red Elefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 











\ 
\ 


Bid Asked 
Canada Hread $ 3", 
Canada Bread, Pid ily 
Catelli Food, B 21 
Inter-City Bakeries 13% 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd 
MeCabe Grain, A 11% 
WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. ao Sa, © 4 
GRAIN MERCHANTS ae io ._" 
Operating: Reliance Grain 7) 
Chicago we ay Elevator St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd 120 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator Mantas Geen 
Wellington, Kansas : 
Main Se ds tied MO. Bonded Grain in the United States 

















Stocks of bonded grain tn the U8. as co 
piled by the Secretary of the 
« Trade Oet 21 1962 ¢ 


We Specialize in... seine Whaat 


FLOUR for BAKERS 
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SPRING WHEAT » RARSAS WHEAT » SOFT WHEAT.) 
“The Bearditown Mills” 


nemapenanmnanenmvmnemenmmeaninn ae 
BEARDSTOWN HLLINO! Fever o O45 2,16 1 538 
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\ new and stirring contribution has been made to the literature of bread. Louis Bromfield’s essay, “Bread Is Life,” 


reproduced on this page, tells the powerful story of bread in a new and refreshing way. The piece was dramatically delivered 


to the recent American Bakers Assn. convention by Edward Arnold of Hollywood, and the large convention crowd hung 


on every word of the re-told story of the Staff of Life. 
should not be allowed to die with the convention. The piece 


The editors of The Northwestern Miller feel that the essay 


can be used in many ways of value by persons connected with 


the world of bread. To aid in this program, The Northwestern Miller is pleased to offer reprints of the essay on request, 


free of charge in quantities up to 100. Larger quantities are available at cost. 


. 


* Mr. Bromfield perhaps is best known as 


a novelist, but he is also a playwright and economist. He is both a gentleman farmer and a dirt farmer, and from experi- 


ence gained through long residence on his acres at Lucas, Ohio, he has built the reputation of being one of our most authori- 


tative and influential writers on agricultural economics. He calls his place Malabar Farm, and this is the title of one of his 


books. He is the author of “The Farm,” an agricultural novel, 


crat, he has been sharply critical of New Deal farm policies. 


* * 


READ is the staff of man's existence 
Bread is wheat and wheat is earth, the 
earth out of which comes man’s food, his he 


the good black 


Vigor 


good earth 
alth 
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his long life 
Out ol 
bursting sprouted seed that is the symbol! of resur 


his 


the earth comes first a single green leaf, springing from the 
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rection in all faiths 


raised in man 


the 


and religions since the spirits of thought and faith were 


In that sprouting seed and tiny sword-like leaf lies whole mean 

ing of life 
Wheat and bread a part of that « 

the law by which we live and dit 
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eternal and beautiful law of birt! ov ce 

Of all of this 
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that he would eat the year round whether 
rendered him nothing 

And so bread became the King to which all other foods were only courtiers 

And so man came to live in one place and families and tribes consorted 
together and at night around a fire they came to talk and to create 
growing languages, and to talk of things and strange which 
abstractions and ideas. The old fearful haunted life of the lonely swamps 
and forests came to an end and presently there were hamlets and then 
villages and at last great cities and all of them were founded upon 
bread, because the wheat could be harvested and stored and ground into 
flour and finally made into bread 

And the wheat could be stored in fat years to feed the people in lean 
years and it could be transported in the ships and galleys across rivers 
seas from lands where the harvest was rich to frightened lands where 
it was meager 

When Rome was all the Western World, the galleys brought wheat 
from the northern rim of Africa, from the islands of Britain, from the 
fields of France, from the Syrian coast and the valley of the Nile, all to 
feed the great cities which grew up first in the Italian land and later 
along the Byzantine coasts 

When the ships could no longer sail the blue Mediterranean in safety 
the great empire became torn with strife and famine and revolution 
until at last, when there was not enough bread, the state fell apart 
into the darkness of the Middle Ages when only refugees and the monks 
scattered here and there in embattled monasteries, kept alive the skills 
of the men who grew the wheat and ground the flour and baked the bread 

Without these men and their skills all civilization could have perished 
and man could have fallen again into the state of the 
only by hunting and killing 

In all art since the beginning of time, wheat and bread and the making 
of bread have been shown in paintings, in wall carvings, in picture writing and 
in sculpture. The head of bearded wheat a motif and a 
decoration on the shields of kings and great warriors. It has been carven 
in stone and wrought from gold to decorate the palaces of kings 
and nobles and rich merchants 

Today the sickle has gone from the harvest and in its place has come 
great machine moving across great seas of golden wheat like a ship 
through the sea 

No longer does the rough millstone grind the flour 

In its place are great wheels and shafts driven by the power of the 
forces which the ancients feared and worshipped without understanding 

And the baker's shop is no longer a small dark cave in the narrow 
street bustling with people but a vast, airy, white palace in which 
the ground wheat is turned into bread 

And after ten thousand, fifty thousand years, bread is still King 
He graces the tables of the rich and the poor alike for man with his skills 
and power has made the Bread King a part of the life of even the 
poorest citizen as well as a delicacy on the table of the gourmet 

Bread is the staff of Man's existence 

Bread is still King and will always be 

Bread is Life 


the chase was good or it 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

OR many years the axiomatic sentence in the 
pret headline has been used as a logotype 
separating the items and articles published in The 
Northwestern Miller. Perhaps readers have become 
so accustomed to seeing the words in this connec- 
tion as to be them or of their 
unchanging and perpetual significance. But their 
truth and meaning have not changed, nor are they 
likely to change. 

Some 


unconscious of 


general and reminders of the 
sentence and of the eternal fact embodied in it 
were afforded by the recent annual convention of 
the American Bakers Assn. The axiom was basic 
to all that was said and done. It was implicit in 
the high sense of industry responsibility govern- 
ing the policy and philosophy of the association 
If bread were of less importance 
to mankind than it is judged to be by all men, it 
could hardly inspire the lofty consideration given 
to every those who have chosen 
to serve their fellows by producing it. 

The specific reminders of bread’s continuing 
function as the staff of life were to be found in 
the inspiring words of Louis Bromfield, the novel- 
ist, whose tribute to bread, read to the convention 
by Edward Arnold, star of stage and screen, is 
reproduced in full on the page opposite this 
comment. Mr. Bromfield addressed the bakers in 
less poetic but equally appraising terms, using a 
similar title, “Bread the Foundation.” Turning 
from poetic eulogy of bread to its economic sig- 
nificance in world affairs, he said: 

“There are still smal] but significant, 
that we are in the first stages of a greater de- 
pendence on bread and cereal grains in place of 
high protein which have always been 
abundant and have made our national diet the 
world. The gradual movement away 
from these high protein foods toward bread as a 
basis of diet is a process which takes place in all 
countries where population manifests a constant 
increase and the agricultural potential begins to 
show definite limits 

“This is so because when food supplies generally 
begin to be short or too expensive, man is forced 
to get his protein direct from the grain itself 
rather than from the highly concentrated protein 
in other products. This in turn is so because in 
order to produce a pound of high protein animal 
product, it requires roughly speaking 7 lb. grain 
and when there are too many people and not 
land, man is forced to eat the grain 
directly and bread becomes the very backbone and 
basis of his diet. This is true of many countries in 
Europe and it is wholly true of Asia where wheat, 
grain or rice are by far the greatest elements in 
the diet 
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food in particular and bread especially 
immense part in the bitter and compli- 
cated problems of our own times. Both werld wars 
very great increases of 
certain European nations and by 
excess population and shortages of food and rice 
in Japan. These internal shortages coupled with a 
lack of external sources of food and 
markets brought about pressures and strains 
which, translated into political terms, brought 
explosions in terms of war and revolution. 
“Throughout history wheat and bread have 
been decisive factors in determining the course of 
history and never has this been truer than in our 
own times. It is probable that one of the future 
responsibilities of the Western Hemisphere will 
be the provision of food mostly in the form of 
wheat or bread not only for the peoples of that 
hemisphere but for a considerable part of the 
the world as well. It is a responsibility 
closely allied to the question of peace and war. 
As in the past when the proprietors of the small 
bakeshops in Roman cities were regarded virtually 
as nobility, so today the farmer who is a profes- 
sional man and the baker, with the great bread 


were largely caused by 


population in 


colonial 


rest ofl 
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factories, are among the most important members 
of our society. As the ancients used to say, ‘Bread 
Is King.’ He has had a longer reign than any king 
or emperor who has ever lived and he still is 
more important than any of them.” 


——“S9READ 18 THE STAFF OF LIT E—— 


A BAKER TO BE REMEMBERED 

N 1775 a Parisian baker and confectioner named 

Nicolas Appert, who had a flair for chemistry, 
found that food sufficiently heated and sealed in 
a container would keep, though he didn't know 
why (it remained for Louis Pasteur to explain 
that). Now, two centuries from the date of M. 
Appert's birth, the canning industry of America 
does honor to him as discoverer of the process 
which today bulks so large in the food economy 
and health of mankind. 

Meat for marching armies was the greatest 
need in the quarrelsome day in which M. Appert 
lived, and it was to meat that the new preserving 
process was first applied. Use of the invention 
spread rapidly and it was soon applied to other 
foods. 

M. Appert devoted the remainder of his life 
to the development of the theory and practice of 
food preservation. He operated his own factory 
and laboratory. The scientific world recognized 
him. The French government rewarded him and a 
French society for the encouragement of national 
industry honored him as “a _ benefactor of 
humanity.” 

The age of food miracles did not end with 
Appert and Pasteur. We live in a continuation of 
it. But we are prone, as beneficiaries, to take too 
much for granted the discoverers and pioneers. 
It is well, therefore, to remember their names 
with gratitude and to keep alive for generations 
yet unborn a fitting appreciation of the greatness 
of their bequests 


———BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiF E—— 


A HABIT-FORMING DRUG 


XM OVERNMENT controls over the economy are 
Cc oscleen reluctantly by those who impose them 
This is usually attributed to the lust for power 
and pelf engendered in those who impose and those 
who administer. Possibly an even greater obstacle 
to removal, however, is the special beneficiary. 
For, although it can be successfully argued that 
government interferences with normal processes 
of free enterprise are not likely to benefit the 
whole economy, there can be no question that 
groups and individuals within the economy find in 
them advantages which they are extremely 
reluctant to give up. 

The point is made with startling clarity in a 
recent “Report from Europe” from George E. 
Swarbreck, The Northwestern Miller's foreign 
office manager, who has just returned from an 
extended trip to Britain and the Continent. Speak- 
ing of the prospects for relaxing the commodity 
controls set up by Britain's Labor party, Mr. 
Swarbreck said: 

“In connection with those commodities where 
control could be accomplished with a fair amount 
of assurance, trade associations have voiced strong 
objections, claiming that the consumer price of 
goods would automatically rise. The attitude of 
some traders bears out the accusation that many 
of them do not want to be freed and that they 
prefer their present life of ease with its fixed 
profits, fixed income and no competition.” 


AL 


Britain's controls are now 13 years old. “Since 
free trade was last practiced by them,” Mr. Swar- 
breck reminds us, “experienced importers have 
grown that much older. There are few young men 
in the flour trade, and those who have engaged 
in it have had little experience of trading on a 
free market.” So here is another effect of controls 

the atrophy of enterprise. Old and young alike 
are afflicted by it. Mr. Swarbreck concludes: “It 
is felt that some of the older men, who hold the 
capital, will not be disposed to risk their money at 
a time when they should be thinking of comfort- 
able retirement.” 

Perhaps the most pertinent application of this 
situation to the American scene is to be found in 
the following memorandum to Mr. Swarbreck from 
one of his readers: “It is my conviction that if we 
don't soon get out from under various types of 
government controls in all areas of the world, 
good old private competitive enterprise will be a 
dead duck. It is pretty sick already! And the 
United Kingdom isn't the only place where traders 
have been lulled into believing that controls aren't 
too bad. There are a lot of people in agricultural, 
labor and even managerial circles in the U.S.A. 
who don't talk like they would relish returning to 
a system where the consumer would be the boss.” 

This reader adds the postscript (and it might 
well be a sort of “amen” murmured feelingly and 
in chorus by all the friends of free enterprise): 
“I don’t know anything that has been as effective 
in destroying private trading in flour as the 
International Wheat Agreement. I earnestly hope 
that we can somehow bring about its funeral, 
come Aug. 1, 1953." 
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“PROFITLESS PROSPERITY” 


667 “VYRATING prices” and “wafer-thin mar- 

gins” come to an inevitable conclusion in 
“profitless prosperity.” These interesting terms are 
used in the fiftieth anniversary number of Financial 
World to describe what has been happening in one 
of our big food industries. Meat is the industry 
referred to, not flour—though flour might almost 
as appropriately have been chosen to point the 
financial moral. 

Huge dollar sales in meat products, comments 
Financial World, “frequently yield little or no 
profits because of wafer-thin margins, in turn 
caused by the keenest of competition.” In contrast, 
“profit margins are widest in certain types of 
specialty packaged brand name foods.” 

Over the past 50 years, Financial World finds, 
some food products have scored good gains in per 
capita consumption. Others have declined. On the 
plus side, per capita consumption has registered 
marked gains since the early part of the century 
in manufactured dairy products, particularly ice 
cream, cheese and margarine, fruit juices and va- 
rious canned goods. 

On the minus side, declines in per capita con- 
sumption are reported in meats, sugar and butter 

Since the early 1900's per capita consumption 
of meat has dropped from an all-time peak of 166 
Ib. to current levels of 144 Ib.—despite the rise 
since World War II. The effect of the slenderizing 
vogue on the part of women, it is explained, has 
been to cut down consumption of sugar, starches 
and fatty foods generally. No mention is made 
of flour, but probably the editor, under space-sav- 
ing pressure, includes it under things starchy. 

Some of the Financial World's happier obser- 
vations are these: As a whole, the food industry 
enjoys relatively low labor costs in relation to 
dollar volume. It has generally avoided serious 
labor stoppages. Branded packages are stable 
items. Modern methods of food distribution stress 
mass acceptance of well known advertised brands 
and minimize selling effort. 

If only something could be done about those 
wafer-thin margins. 
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Decline in Feed Supply About 
Matched by Cut in Animal Units 


WASHINGTON Supplies of feed 
grains and other concentrates will be 
a little smaller in 1952-53 than in the 
past year, largely because of smaller 
stocks of feed grains at the beginning 
of the season, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture states in its current Feed 
Situation report 

Feed requirements are expected to 
be reduced slightly, USDA says, since 
a small reduction in livestock num- 
bers is in prospect principally in hogs 

Demand for feed, however, is ex- 
pected to continue strong, and the 
genera) level of feed prices may not 
be greatly different from that of 
1951-52, the report states. It con- 
tinues: 

Total supplies of feed concentrates 
appear generally adequate to meet 
1952-53 requirements, but there are 
sharp differences by areas. The Corn 
Beit has ample feed, but supplies are 
short in the South, where drouth this 
summer sharply reduced production 
This will result in more than the 
usual difference between prices in 
the surplus and deficit areas. 

The bumper crop in the Corn Belt 
probably will result in a seasonal 
decline in corn prices this fall, but 
prices probably will advance season 
ally later in the marketing year. Prices 
of barley and sorghum grains are ex 
pected to average considerably higher 
than in 1951-52, as a result of smaller 
supplies of these grains 

Strong demand held prices of most 
protein the ceilings during 
the 1951-52 season. Ceiling prices on 
these feeds are higher than at the 
beginning of the 1951-52 season, and 
pressure on the ceilings may not be 
as great as during the past year 


feeds at 


Supports Higher 
Price supports on 1952 crops of 
feed grains are a little higher than 
last year. The recently announced 
support on 1952 corn of $1.60 bu. is 
t4¢ higher than in 1951. The strong 
demand for feed grains in 1951-52 re- 
sulted in relatively little feed grains 
going under price support. Stocks of 
feed grains under loan and owned by 
CCC were reduced about 6 million 
tons during the 1951-52 marketing 


through CCC 
payment of 


season sales and re- 


loans by farmers 

The total supply of all feed concen- 
trates for 1952-53 is estimated at 165 
million tons, 3% than in 1951- 
52. The supply is smaller than the big 
the four years, but 
the prewar aver- 
The number of grain-consuming 
livestock on farms is expected to be 
lower in 1952-53, reversing 
the upward trend that has been un- 
derway since 1947-48. The supply of 
feed concentrates per animal unit is 
about equal to that of last year, 
but about 7 or 8% smaller than in 
the three feeding 1948-49 to 
1950-31 


lower! 
supplies of past 


again much above 


age 


slightly 


years 


Grain Supply Larger 

The 1952 crop of feed grains, esti- 
mated in October at 119 million tons 
is 5 million tons larger than last 
year. Utilization of feed grains is 
expected to be a little smaller than 
in 1951-52. The 1952 production ap- 
pears sufficient to meet the 1952-53 
requirements without a further reduc- 


tion in carry-over stocks 
1951-52 season 


During the 


f feed 


stocks of 


grains 
were reduced from 29 million tons at 
the beginning of the to about 20 
million tons rhe 
supply for 1952-53 ittle 

than the 3.7 billion bushels of 
year, while 


grains 


at the corn 
larger 
last 
feed 


supplies f other 


are smaller 
Another large supply of by-product 
for 1952-53, a 
though it may be slightly smaller 
than the record supply in 1951-52 
Supplies of oilseed cakes and meals 
are expected to be only slightly below 
those of 1951-52. The demand for 
these feeds probably will 
generally Wheat 
expected to continue near 
paratively low level of 
Hay supplies for 1952 
smaller than last year 
est in 
Supplies are 
the Midwest 
western 


feeds is in prospect 


continue 
feeding is 
the 
recent 


strong 
com- 
years 

are a little 
and the small- 
per animal unit 
adequate in 
most of the 
the South 
production has been sharply reduced 
by the drouth, and supplies are short 


recent years 
generally 
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states. But in 





USDA Expects Moderate Increase 
in Broiler Production for 1953 


WASHINGTON Commer- 
cial broiler production is expected to 
1953, but no more 
than a moderate gain is foreseen 

The U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture net expan 
sion line with or be 
expansion ex 


increase again in 


looks for a “small 
next year in 
the 9 or 10 
pected for 1952, and not the 27° 
average annual gains for 1948-51 
Commercial broiler output in the 
U.S. last year totaled 792 million 
and production for 1952 is 
expected to be approximately 870 
million 

Broiler prices in 1953 are expected 
near or slightly below 
the average of prices for the first 
nine months of 1952 if present ex- 
pectations for a moderate increase 
in output are borne out 

These 


low 


birds 


to average 


forecasts are part of the 


USDA's latest Poultry and Egg Situ 
ation report 

Although 
variations in broiler 
some very 
ers the opposite 
ence of the last 
that typical per 


wide month-to-month 
prices may make 
profitable and oth- 
the average experi- 
few ye 
unit profit margins 
in the enterprise have been narrow- 
ing, USDA noted. This 
expected to continue in 


sales 


irs has been 


situation is 
1953 
May Be Slightly Lower 
The expectation of a moderate in- 
crease in 1953 broiler production, and 
an increase in beef production, sug 
gest that the av broiler price 
in 1953 may be slightly lower than 
the 28%4¢ lb. which is the U.S. aver 
age price received by farmers for 
the first nine of 1952, said 
USDA. 
Modest 


erage 


months 


increases in could 


output 





WOLVERINE 
meeting of the organization at 
Mills, 


Hayden Flour Tecumseh, 


DISTRICT MEETING—Pictured at 
left are the new officers of the Wolverine District, 
clation of Operative Millers who were elected at the fall 
Lowell, 
From left to right, they are: Charles L. Batman, Me- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, chairman; 
vice 
Decker, Knappen Milling Co., Augusta, secretary-treas 


the 
Asso- 
Mich., Oct. 4. 


Harvey Smith, 
chairman; Ben 


Smith, 


urer: and Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., Lowell, execu- 
tive committeeman. In the picture on the right are shown 
the members of an open forum panel, a 
meeting. The men are, from left to right, Mr. Batman, 
Wilbur Hanson, F. W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale; Click D. 
Knappen Milling 
Borchardt, Ralston Purina Co., Battle Creek, vice chair- 
man of the district. 


feature of the 


Co., Augusta, and A. E. 
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te absorbed without serious price 
the steady retail distribu- 
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The price effects of in- 
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effects if 
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trade areas f 
USDA said 
cre ased also he 
offset by the 
the U.S 
‘An additional factor which may 
production,” USDA 
said, “is possibility that controls 
may be found for some of the dis- 
that have recently become 
acute. If air-sac disease, for exam- 
controlled, the result might 
expand production even if the indus- 
try’s ated =the 
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ong 
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the case in the past, 
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of turkey 


broiler 


asonally 
sometimes checks 
new 
seem to he 
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sales 
turkeys do 
sharp 


but the 


roaster not 
making 
demand 

‘The explanation for this may be 
that the increase in Beltsville Small 
White turkey output, though tremen- 
dous percentagewise, has contributed 
to an increase of only 1% Ib. in 
the last three years in the per capita 
consumption of all turkey 


prices for Beltsville 


inroads broiler 


Recent 
turkeys have 
a disappointment to producers 
the present that 
not in- 
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their output 
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next year will 
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Minneapolis Exchange 
Cited Again for 
Educational Work 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Grain Exchange 
certificate of 
ment for 
the American 


it was 


The 


has been awarded a 


Minneapolis 


outstanding 
its public 

Public 
announced by 
Oct. 19 in ' 


achieve- 
relations work by 
Assn 
association 


relations 
the 
W ashington 

The award 


was made in the 
and 
presented at 
annual 
March. The 
making 
1946 
The the association 
marked the time within the 
past few weeks that the Minneapolis 
exchange has won 
for its public 
tember the An an Trade 
Executives presented an 
for distinguished 


educ 


divi- 
distribution 
the 
convention in 
association has been 
innual awards 


sion of marketing 
It will be formally 
associations 
early 
these since 
action of 
second 
national recogni- 
service In Sep- 
Associa- 
award 
citing its 


thon 
service 
and 
general service to the 
(The Northwest 
1952, page 36.) 
public relations 
ee is credited with promotin 
the pro 
gram. It is headed by F. Peavey Hef 
felfinger, F. H. Peavey & Co. The 
advertising agency, Batten, Barton 
Durstine & Osborne, has carried out 
the work of the program 


itional program advertising 
as its 
‘an economy 
lier, Sept. 30 
exchange's 
itt 


outstanding success of 
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BAE Sees Steady 
Rate ef Flour 
Use for 1953 
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Chick Production 
Gains Slightly 
During September 


WASHINGTON-—Chick production 
n September was at a record level 


by commercial 

ring September totaled 
more than in Septem- 

the previous record for 
the Bureau of Agricultur- 
s says in its latest hatch- 
1 report. The total also 
ve the 1946-50 average 


tember increase marks a 
a recent trend which had 
ck production in the months 
August showing declines 
esponding months of 1951 
demand trend as shown 
tember was expe ted to con- 
October as the number of 
cubators on Oct. 1 was 4% 
han on Oct. 1, 1951 
officials pointed out that de- 
wr chicks for commercial broil- 
been relatively strong 


significant news behind the 
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latest hatchery report, it was pointed 
out, is the distribution of the produc- 
tion for September and also the main- 
tenance of a nine-month trend which 
shows that outside the principal broil- 
er producing areas the competition is 
expanding 

Highlighting this analysis by USDA 
officials is an examination of the Del- 
aware-Maryland reports for the first 
nine months of the year. A sharp drop 
from last year of 3 million chicks 
hatched for that broiler area in Sep- 
tember is shown, and for the nine- 
month period the drop amounts to 
more than 30 million units. On the 
other hand the total chick output for 
the major broiler areas shows a nine- 
month advance of slight proportions. 

Georgia, Florida, the Carolinas, Ar- 
kansas and Texas reflect expansion 
of chicks produced not only for the 
month of September but for the nine- 
month period. 

Of the total September chick pro- 
duction, 40 million of the chicks were 
in the 11 major broiler areas. This 
was 2% higher than a year earlier 
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AIB SANITATION COURSE 
CREATES WIDE INTEREST 


CHICAGO-—Men from all parts of 
the country, from bakery firms, al- 
lied food fields, chemical firms and 
pest control operators attended the 
special course in bakery sanitation 
which was given at the American 
Institute of Baking Sept. 19-22 

The program was planned to give 
those attending a thorough knowl- 
edge of the technical facts concern- 
ing the operation of a bakery sani- 
tation program. Each lecture and 
demonstration was of practical value 
to the baker, to help him operate 
a plant meeting the highest stand- 
ards of bakery sanitation, the AIB 
said. Suppliers of bakery ingredients 
and equipment also found the course 
of value to them in understanding 
the problems of the baker 

Guests at one of the sessions were 
members of the National Committee 
of Food Sanitarians, who were hold- 
ing their regular monthly meeting in 
Chicago, and who scheduled attend- 
ance at the AIB course as a part of 
their program 
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CANADA TO MAKE FINAL 
BARLEY POOL PAYMENT 

WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board starts the distribution of its 
final barley pool payment for 1951-52 
crop year Oct. 29. The checks will 
aggregate $19,241,174, covering 130,- 
634,822 bu. delivered in that crop 
season 

The average final payment on the 
barley will be 14.729¢ bu. On No. 3 
CW 6-row, the final payment is 13.2¢ 
and on No. 1 feed 14.016¢ bu. Nos 
2 and 3 feed barley final payments, 
are 17.415¢ and 15.991¢ bu., respec- 
tively. 

The total price realized for No. 3 
CW 6-row barley, basis in store Ft 
William, for the 1951-52 crop year, 
was $1.29 bu. This price was real- 
ized after deducting carrying charges 
in country terminal elevators, drying 
and reconditioning costs and Cana- 
dian Wheat Board administrative ex- 
penses 

ones & Tre erarr ’ re _ 
20,000 BU. WHEAT BURNS 

WINNIPEG Fire destroyed the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool elevator 
and annex at Duck Lake, about 35 
miles south of Prince Albert, Sask. 
Almost 20,000 bu. wheat were de- 
stroyed. No estimate has been made 
on the total loss. 
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Serthwestern Miller Porcign Office Manager 


TORONTO A new organization 
for developing Canada’s overseas 
trade in flour has been set up follow- 
ing a round table conference attend 
ed by representatives of all sections 
of the milling industry in Toronto 
Oct. 2 

Represented at the meeting were 
members of the Canadian National 
Millers Asan. which takes in the 
largest milling companies, the On 
tario Flour Millers Assn. covering 
the smaller mills engaged in the ex- 
port trade within the provincial boun- 
daries, millers from western Canada 
and officials of some of the independ 
ent companies not allied with any 
association 

After a day of discussions, held in 
a cordial atmosphere and noteworthy 
because it was the first time that all 
sections of the milling industry in- 
terested in overseas markets had got 
together to discuss mutual problems 
and interests, it was announced that 
the Canadian Flour Export Commit 
tee had been formed 


To Study Markets 

The main purpose of the commit- 
tee is to examine the possibilities of 
extending Canada’s flour sales {n over- 
seas markets and, at the same time, 
to provide a coordinating body for 
assisting customers in determining 
their wants and meeting specific re 
quests for quality, packaging, ship 
ment and similar matters. The com 
mittee itself is not a sales agency and 
will not have any concern with 
prices 

The sole aim and object is to en- 
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Industry- Wide Committee Formed 
to Boost Canadian Flour Exports 


sure that Canadian flour retains its 
place in the export markets. It will 
help find new markets and, at the 
same time, consolidate old ones, and 
its services will be available to any 
country or group desiring to buy 
Canadian flour 





The Canadian product has always 
sold itself because of its high quality 
rating, but the industry feels that 
with the growth of competition steps 
should be taken to extend the influ- 
ence of trade 

The committee consists of eight 
members with the addition of two 
officials representing the Canadian 
government's Department of Trade 
and Commerce and the Canadian 
Wheat Board acting in an ex officio 
capacity, a situation which pinpoints 
official interest in the work the mill 
ers are doing to extend the country’s 
participation in world markets. G. N 
Vogel, assistant director of the de- 
partment's wheat and grain division 
was present at the inaugural meet- 
ing with Clive Davidson and J. F 
Fraser of the wheat board 


Has One Voice 

While initial appointments to the 
committee had to be made, for rea- 
sons of convenience, on a sectional 
basis, it is stressed that nominations 
illustrate its all-Canadian constitu 
tion. The industry, as a result, will 
now speak with one voice in discuss- 
ing export problems. Until now, the 
only occasion when members of the 
industry participated in joint session 
was when the wheat board called the 
millers together to make specific an- 
nouncements. It was at such a meet 
ing in Winnipeg last August that 


the millers started discussions which 
led to the formation of the new or- 
ganization 

They agreed to set up an explora- 
tory committee consisting of Herbert 
H. Parker, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal; R. J. Pinchin, Cope- 
land Flour Milling Co., Ltd., Midland, 
and Renown Mills, Ltd., Calgary; C 
S. Fisher, Saskatchewan Cooperative 
Producers, Ltd., Saskatoon, and Har- 
ry J. Dowsett, secretary-manager of 
the Ontario Flour Millers Assn., To- 
ronto, It was on the recommendation 
of this body that the formation of 
the present organization was dis 
cussed and finalized 

Named as first chairman of the 
committee was John Cavanagh, Ma- 
ple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., with Mr 
Dowsett as permanent secretary sub- 
ject to the approval of his director- 
ate. Mr. Dowsett will operate from 
the OFMA offices at Room 206, 95 
King St., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Other committeemen are Paul O 
Callaghan, Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Ltd.; John C. Maclean, Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co. Ltd; Fred H 
Dunsford, Great Star Flour Mills, 
Ltd., together with Mr. Pinchin and 
Mr. Parker. Representatives of the 
western mills with their alternates 
have yet to be named, but it is ex- 
pected that Mr. Fisher will be one. 
tepresenting the west at the meet- 
ing was A. Kanee of the Soo Line 
Mills, Ltd. Alternates appointed to 
act were Ernest Wolfe, the Quaker 
Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd.; Herbert 
Collins, Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd.; J. J. Page, McCarthy Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd, and Marcel Phenix 
Phenix Milling Co., Ltd 








Canadian Comment --e By George E. Swarbreck 





Fature of IWA 


When the U.S. delegation to the 
International Wheat Agreement re- 
newal talks, held in London last 
spring, voiced a demand for $2.50 bu 
with Canada unofficially tailing by 
only 15¢, the feeling among most of 
the importing countries was one of 
utter disbelief, The price, to them, 
was so fantastically high that they 
refused to consider the U.S. case as 
a serious presentation of the admin- 
istration’s point of view and made 
no attempt to hide their opinion that 
the figure was put forward as a 
means of preventing any serious dis 
cussion until the presidential elec- 
tions were out of the way ' 

There was another reason, too. The 
proceedings were being very closely 
observed by a number of American 
congressmen and it could be that the 
delegates were making a show of 
force to impress them. The Canadian 
delegation, too, had an interested 
audience of wheat growers backing 
it for the government had cleverly 
sent along a group of farmers prob- 
ably with the idea of showing them 
that in waging a price battle with 
the importing nations the U.S., Can 
ada and Australia did not necessarily 
have an easy passage 

It was at this stage, too, that the 
importing nations decided upon a 
demonstration of force. The Belgian 
delegate announced that as far as 
the importers were concerned $1.80 


bu. was the price and they would 
go no higher 

Both sides were kidding. Opinion 
as the summer wore on, became more 
amenable to agreement and observ 
ers felt that if the exporters would 
start climbing down they would meet 
the importers coming up at around 
$2.1002.20. One thing became in- 
The involved think- 
ing surrounding a flexible price pol- 
icy, thrown to a continuing commit- 
tee for examination and report, was 
getting nowhere 


creasingly clear 


There are so many technical diffi- 
culties in the way of flexibility, based 
on a number of unknown factors, that 
it is unlikely to be adopted, accord- 
ing to those in close touch with de- 
velopments 


Chances 50-50 


In the last few weeks, however 
there are signs that the importers are 
tougher. They are already 
pointing to the pileups of wheat in 
North America backgrounded by their 
own good crops and on the premise 
of large stocks they are basing, once 
again, the idea that maybe they could 
force an agreement at the old price 

No matter what price the delegates 
decide to accept one side or the other 
is going to be disappointed. It could 
be that a new agreement will be rec- 
ommended. But if the price is too 
low, the U.S. delegation will fail to 
have its government ratify it. And if 


getting 


it be too high, then some of the im- 
porting countries’ governments will 
refuse to go along 

The future of IWA is the most un- 
certain thing in agricultural politics 
today. Members of the trade on 
both sides of the Atlantic, consulted 
upon the prospects of a new pact, 
are in general agreement that the 
chances are no more than 50-50. For 
some, the renewal of IWA would be 
attractive because it means assured 
markets but others see in it a con- 
tinuance of the main impediment to 
free trade 


Mill Operation 


At the recent combined Toronto 
meeting of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers and the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists there were 
some pertinent comments on present 
day mill operations and ancillary 
matters. The speaker was John Wil- 
lis, manager of a Montreal mill and 
formerly a member of the staff of 
Spillers, Ltd., the British flour mill- 
ing organization 

Mr. Willis, who is in a favorable 
position to compare the work done in 
both countries, said that any differ- 
ence in performance between various 
mills was easy to detect when a com- 
mon extraction rate was laid down 
by the government, as in the U.K 
today. The difference in the quality 
of the flour milled at the fixed ex- 
traction rate was very apparent and 
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of wide range, Mr. Willis revealed 
In Canada and the U.S., however, 
where there was complete freedom 
to choose whatever extraction rate 
was most appropriate, the difference 
in mill performance could be easily 
masked and was difficult to detect 

Dealing with mill operation, Mr 
Willis stated that there were only 
three simple points involved: (1) to 
get the mill right, (2) to keep it 
right and (3) if wrong what to do 
about it. Large mills, he said, tended 
to correct themselves and were ex- 
tremely difficult to adjust, whereas 
small mills were extremely easy to 
put out of balance and to adjust 


Yugoslavia Buys 


Yugoslavia is to buy 150,000 tons 
of No. 5 wheat from Canada at Class 
2 rates. Part of the deal will be cov- 
ered by cash but the Canadian gov- 
ernment has agreed to guarantee 
credits for most of the amount due 

The Yugoslavs have been hit by a 
serious crop failure and emergency 
measures had to be introduced to 
feed the population. These involved 
the purchase of flour from Germany, 
Holland and elsewhere in Europe and 
exporting millers in those countries 
were quick to seize the opportunity 
to do business. 

The Canadian deal, however, does 
not involve any flour, although in 
some recent deals part of the con- 
signment involving sales of No. 5 
have been shipped as flour. Egypt was 
a recent notable example of this pol- 
icy and the quality of the product 
was surprisingly good, according to 
traders 


Export Subsidies 


Criticism of export subsidies has 
been voiced by Dr. C. M. Isbister, 
Canadian delegate to the present ses- 
sions of subscribers to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade at 
Geneva. Several countries are press- 
ing for stricter control of the sub- 
sidy system as practiced within the 
terms of GATT 

It is claimed that their use has 
increased considerably in recent years 
and that in consequence the trade of 
many other countries has suffered 
harmful effects. 

This criticism, according to observ- 
ers, is directed at the U.S. which 
is permitted by the agreement to 
subsidize surplus crops so that they 
can be exported at less than world 
market prices 
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GRANT SMALL HIKE IN 
GRAIN FREIGHT RATES 

WINNIPEG—The Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners recently unani- 
mously rejected the application by 
Canadian railways for a general in- 
crease of 8% in freight rates. How- 
ever, the board did grant small in- 
creases in rates on grain and grain 
products in western Canada. The 
grain rate increases in western Can- 
ada apply to shipments within those 
provinces and do not touch the Crows 
Nest Agreement rates, or, in other 
words, the export freight rate 

The railways had asked that do- 
mestic grain rates in western Canada 
be increased materially, ranging up 
to 55¢ cwt. The Board of Transport 
Commissioners granted increases 
ranging up to 13¢ cwt 

Some milling officials are of the 
opinion that consumers will have to 
pay more for grain products such as 
flour, rolled oats, oatmeal, etc., as a 
result of the increase granted the 
railways by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners on western domestic 
grain rates. 
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Empire Pacts 


The prospect of more inter-Com- 
monwealth agreements as a means of 
boosting supplies which could be pro- 
vided by such Empire countries as 
Canada and Australia is now a ma- 
jor talking point in official circles. A 
Commonwealth conference, called for 
November, will probably devote some 
time to working out ways and means 

There is a strong body of opinion, 
led by Robert Boothby, Conservative 
member of Parliament and a war- 
time food ministry official, that the 
Commonwealth countries would be 
willing to enter into long term pacts 
providing fixed markets for periods 
ranging from 10 to 15 years. With 
such sure sales coming in year after 
year, production could be planned 
economically while the farmers them- 
selves would be compensated for a 
reasonable price by security 

On the other hand, the question of 
price which causes consider- 
able dissension on both sides. If a 
wheat pact could be arranged with 
Canada, with provision for a pro- 
portion to be in the form of flour 
and containing a fluctuating price 
clause, unambiguous and fair to both 
sides, it is possible that such a trade 
policy would be feasible. 

Unfortunately, the reason for en- 
tering such a pact is to gain some 
advantage, usually pricewise, and it 
was in this respect that the prairie 
farmers lost out under the much criti- 
cized Anglo-Canadian Wheat Agree- 
ment. John Strachey, former Socialist 
minister of food, once claimed at a 
price conference that the Canadian 
wheat agreement was the most satis- 
factory deal the British bulk buyers 
negotiated 


is one 


Government Losses 


While the economic ills which make 
Britain's financial position so pre- 
carious at the present time are at- 
tributed to general world conditions, 
the situation was not improved, ac- 
cording to some commentators, by 
the impact of Socialistic ideology at 
a time when the country could ill 
afford it 
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Millions of pounds were lost by the 
Socialist government in attempting 
to grow peanuts in Africa in an effort 
to solve the fat shortage. Another 
development, which at first seemed 
to be meeting with success, was the 
plan to grow feed grains for hogs 
in Queensland, Australia. 

his scheme has come under the 
fite-of a former official, H. W. Her- 
bert, who, speaking in Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, revealed that the corporation, 
presumably acting under the influ- 
ence of the Socialist master planners, 
gave its workers a 40-hour week and 
high overtime rates for extra work. 
Mr. Herbert declared that it was im- 
possible to run a farm like a factory. 

Criticizing bureaucracy on the 700,- 
000 acre development, he said that 
at one time there were enough sal- 
aried workers to man every tractor 
and to dispense with wage paid men 
altogether. The corporation has lost 
$2,240,000 since it started operations 
in 1948. 

It is examples like the peanuts and 
the feed grain schemes that have 
persuaded many hitherto ardent So- 
cialist supporters that private enter- 
prise can handle a job better than a 
government organization. 


Aid to Greece 


Newspapers in Greece have been 
praising the work of George L. Ma- 
gaan, Canadian ambassador. Al- 
though his health has not been good 
in recent weeks, he personally super- 
vised the distribution of 11,000 tons 
of flour recently donated by Canada 
through the Red Cross to aid famine 
relief in the northern part of the 
country which suffered badly in the 
recent guerilla activity. One press 
report said that Mr. Magaan’s illness 
directly stemmed from the work he 
was doing for Greece and added that 
if there were a general election he 
could be elected with a great ma- 
jority. 

Greek interest in Canada is rising, 
and already a new market is being 
opened up. For the first time since 
the end of World War II the Greek 
government has purchased Canadian 
wheat. A deal was recently concluded 
for the purchase of 37,000 tons No. 
5 wheat and it is expected that this 
is the forerunner of many similar 
deals. 


German Imports 


Alfred C. Toepfer, the German 
grain importer, has expressed the 
view in his market report that Ger- 
man bread grain requirements for the 
current crop year, formerly assessed 
at 2.1 million tons, will be increased 
by 300,000 tons. He bases his esti- 
mate on the presumption that the 
federal government will wish to in- 
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crease the reserve stock. 

At the end of September the re- 
serve stock of bread grains stood at 
1,032,000 tons, compared with 606,000 
tons at the same time last year. 
Mr. Toepfer estimates that since July 
31 half the amount of 2.4 million tons 
has been bought. 

Other trade sources report that 
Germany has agreed to take 50,000 
tons wheat from France. This report 
makes no mention of flour although 
in former years the French have 
compelled the Germans to take a 
portion of their requirements in this 
form on the threat that no flour 
meant no wheat. 
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U.K. IS LEADING BUYER 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG Approximately one 
half of the total sales of Canadian 
wheat and flour worked for export 
during the past week was in the 
form of International Wheat Agree- 
ment wheat. Of the 6,390,000 bu. ag- 
gregate, IWA countries took 3,122,- 
000 bu. The U.K. was the best buyer, 
with 849,000 bu, Belgium was next 
with 513,000, the Netherlands 478,000, 
Denmark 368,000, Switzerland 341,- 
000, Germany 280,000, Norway 155,- 
000, Bolivia 63,000, Ecuador 42,000 
and Costa Rica 33,000, 

Of the Class 2 wheat sales totaling 
2,699,000 bu., Brazil took the largest 
amount of 1,011,000, U.K. 426,000, 
Switzerland 359,000, Germany 336,- 
000, Norway 246,000, Belgium 177,000, 
Formosa 56,000, the Netherlands 50,- 
000, and a small parcel of only 2,000 
to Colombia 
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Flour sales for the week totaled 
just under 570,000 bu. with IWA 
sales accounting for the bulk and 
amounting to 512,000 bu. Countries 
purchasing this flour included: Phil- 
ippines, Cuba, Bahamas, Jamaica, 
Granada, U.K., Gibraltar, Trinidad, 
Honduras Republic, and Dominican 
Republic. The remaining 57,000 bu. in 
the form of Class 2 flour, went to 
Hong Kong, Siam, Japan, Singapore, 
Tangier, Haiti, Madeira and Yugo- 
slavia. 
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SALE OF ELEVATOR AT 
VICTORIA CHALLENGED 


VANCOUVER--Ownership of the 
million-bushel grain elevator at Vic- 
toria is stil] not settled. After having 
been used for several years to store 
American corn under lease to Kerr, 
Gifford & Co., the city recently called 
for bids for the sale of the house. 
Hallet & Carey (B.C.), Ltd., with an 
offer of $201,500 was the highest bid- 
der and the deal was closed 

However, Kerr, Gifford & Co., 
whose bid was only $1,000 less, was 
not satisfied and has now made a 
second application to quash the sale. 
The court ordered the city to appear 
to contest the application, 

Main grounds for the application 
are that the city had no right to 
agree to a fixed valuation of the 
property, $150,000, for taxation pur- 
poses for 50 years. The property is 
assessed at $417,000. At the assess- 
ment rate the property would bring 
in more than $20,000 a year in taxes. 
At the fixed rate of $150,000 taxes 
would amount to $7,500 annually. 
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DON’T NEGLECT Elevator Heads 
—They Start Fires 


AVOID CHOKES But It a Choke Occurs 


Examine Head Pulley Immediately 


_, . Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 





If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 
COsz extinguisher fluid 
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facturing plant at Laurel in a brief 
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now in operation, was started in 
1951. It is designed to serve the Del- 
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Beacon Milling Co. Dedicates New Plant 


School Band, and a broiler barbecue. 
The barbecue was put on by Beacon 
representatives under the direction of 
Dr. John C. Scholes of the company’s 
poultry research department. 

The new plant, which is located just 
south of Laurel on U.S. Route 13, 
has a capacity of 300 tons a day on 
a one shift basis. The mill proper is 
130 ft. high, and the combined length 
of warehouse, mill and silos measures 
230 feet. The six silos have a com- 
bined storage capacity of more than 
66,000 bu., this storage capacity be- 
ing in addition to that in the mill 
building proper. The mill is shipping 
feed both by truck and by carload 
and is equipped for bulk loading as 
well as sacked shipments. The mill is 
designed and equipped to permit effi- 
cient and economical operation at all 
levels of production, company officials 
said. 

Control laboratories in each of the 
company’s branch manufacturing 
plants are a part of the Beacon pro- 
duction program, officials said, and 
the laboratory at Laurel, in charge 
of a graduate chemist, is another fea- 
ture of that mill. 

Manager of the new plant is Clay- 
ton C. Fuller, who has 22 years’ ex- 
perience in producing Beacon feeds. 
Immediately prior to coming to Lau- 
rel, Mr. Fuller was for 3% years 
manager of the company’s plant at 
York, Pa. Ronald Young is in charge 
of the office of the Laurel plant; he 
has had 11 years’ experience with 
Beacon, much of it in the retail dis- 
tribution field. 

Plant foreman is John Wagner who, 
like Mr. Fuller, had been at the 
York plant prior to coming to Laurel. 
William H. Garner is the chemist in 
charge of the control laboratory at 
the new plant. Mr. Garner has been 
with Beacon for 16 years, first at the 
firm’s general laboratory at Cayuga, 
N.Y., and later in charge of the con- 
trol laboratory at York. 

The home plant of the Beacon Mill- 
ing Co. is at Cayuga and branch manu- 
facturing plants are operated at East- 
port, Long Island, and York in addi- 
tion to Laurel. 
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“SPORTS NIGHT” PLANNED 
FOR KANSAS CITY CLUB 


KANSAS CITY—“Sports Night” is 
the designation of the next meeting 
of the Kansas City Feed Club, which 
will take place at the Hotel Phillips, 
Kansas City, Nov. 5. The principal 
speaker will be Ernest Mehl, sports 
editor of the Kansas City Star. The 
dinner meeting will take place in 
the Windsor Room of the hotel at 
7 p.m. A cocktail hour will start at 
6 p.m. 
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discuss this and related probiems and 
it was at this meeting that nutri- 
government authorities and 
presentatives of the milling and 
baking industries pooled their knowl- 
edge to launch the enrichment pro- 
gram. Millers, bakers and others con- 
tributed their information on the 
vitamin and mineral content of ce- 
real products; nutritionists described 
man's vitamin and mineral needs; 
government agencies coordinated the 
effort from the broad public view- 
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Combined, these contributions were 
used to set standards for enriched 
flour which were issued in May, 1941, 
through the National Nutrition Con- 
ference for Defense called by the 
President of the U.S. A few months 
earlier, in January of that same 
year, the enrichment standards were 
the Food and Nutrition 
Board f the National Research 
Council and were endorsed by the 
American Bakers Assn., the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking and the Mill- 
ers National Federation 
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due to economic prosperity, many 
authorities give enrichment the ma- 
jor slice of the credit. The same is 
true of New York City’s experience 
with beri-beri. Before 1941 when the 
enrichment program got under way, 
cases of this thiamin deficiency dis- 
ease were common in Bellevue Hos- 
pital; they have completely disap- 
peared, as reported by Dr. Norman 
Jolliffe recently. 


The Newfoundland Story 

Until recent years, however, nutri- 
tionists have had to base their faith 
in enrichment on information gath- 
ered from animal experiments and 
rather limited tests with human sub- 
jects. Since the nation’s broad nutri- 
tional status is difficult to judge and 
is not subject to scientific 
it is not completely valid scientific 
evidence. Many factors besides en- 
richment can affect general health 
Recently, however, nutritionists did 
find a most dramatic answer to en- 
richment's ability to improve a na- 
tion's health. 

In 1944, the government of New- 
foundland, made compulsory the en- 
richment of white flour and the for- 
tification of margarine with vitamin 
A. By 1948—just four years later 
the “quality and quantity” of the 
life of Newfoundland’s people had im- 
proved: the people had lost much 
of their apathy and listlessness; out- 
ward signs of malnutrition were less 
conspicuous and less prevalent; the 
island’s annual death rate had fallen 
from 12.1 to 10.5 people per thou- 
sand; the number of deaths from 
tuberculosis had dropped sharply; 
the annual infant death rate in the 
capital city of St. Johns had plunged 
from 102.3 to about 61.0 per thou- 
sand live births. 

Although these startling facts 
alone do not prove the value of en- 
richment, the study from which thoy 
came gives them top flight import- 
ance to any scientific evaluation. This 
study began in 1944 when the New- 
foundland government invited 11 
physicians from Great Britain, Can- 
ada and the U.S., to examine a sam- 
ple of the population for signs of 
malnutrition. Because its major in- 
dustry is fishing, its soil is poor and 
a large part of its food supply is 
imported, Newfoundland has long had 
a serious malnutrition problem. To 
the scientist it offered a ready made 
laboratory for a study of nutrition; 
not only were the diets of its peo- 
ple generally poor, but its popula- 
tion was also stable, its imported 
food supply could be calculated ac- 
curately and about 40°% of the total! 
calories consumed by its population 
came from white flour 

After examining some 868 volun- 
teers, the 11 doctors reported ap- 
palling signs of malnutrition. Many 
of the people showed marked symp- 
toms that could be attributed to 
chronic deficiencies in vitamin A, 
riboflavin and vitamin C. A 
nificant number also had signs of 
niacin and thiamine deficiencies 

In 1948, just four years after th 
enrichment and fortification program 
got under way, nine of those 11 
physicians who made the original sur- 
vey returned to Newfoundland agafn 
at the request of the government 
They examined 868 people once more 
of which 227 were from the group 
studied in 1944. They found a marked 
improvement in general health and 
also a decrease in many signs of 
deficiency. Symptoms that could be 
caused by deficiencies in vitamin A, 
thiamine, riboflavin and niacin were 
much less prevalent and much less 
conspicuous. In short, the symptoms 
that the enrichment of flour and the 
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fortification of margarine might be 
expected to correct were largely cor- 
rected 

As Dr. Russell M. Wilder of the 
Mayo Foundation, one of the physi- 
cians who made the survey, report- 
ed—“not all outward signs of mal- 
nutrition had decreased in prevalence 
Only those had lessened which could 
have been affected by the addition 
of vitamin A to the margarine and 
riboflavin, niacin and thiamine to 
flour.” Dr. Wilder's conclusion, like 
that of most nutritionists, gives prin- 
cipal credit for the improvement in 
Newfoundland’s health to the en- 
richment of flour and the fortification 
of margarine. 

These studies have been gratify- 
ing to the milling and baking indus- 
tries, which cooperated with scien- 
tists, government authorities and con- 
sumers in starting the enrichment 
program in 1941. 


Millers Long-Range Program 

In 1946 the Millers National Fed- 
eration launched a $2,500000 long- 
range program of advertising, mer- 
chandising and education with. the 
theme “6-way nourishment from en- 
riched bread and flour.” This program 
was designed to increase the per cap- 
ita consumption of wheat flour in 
the U.S. and it set out to do this 
in three ways: 

1. By full-color advertising of baked 
foods that emphasize appetite appeal 
and variety; 

2. By promoting special nutritional 
benefits of enriched bread and flour; 

3. By correcting false and harmful 
beliefs that are prevalent concerning 
flour products and bread in particu- 
lar. 

Before launching the advertising 
campaign, the Millers Long-Range 
Program Committee authorized a 
consumer research survey to discover 
causes for the slump in per capita 
consumption of wheat flour. We found 
among other things that bread had 
been surpassed by milk and veg- 
etables es foods people think give 
the most value for the money; the 
average week-day consumption of 
bread amounted to eight slices for 
men and four slices for women; 26% 
of consumers believed that bread is 
fattening; 17% had not heard of en- 
richment. One third of those who 
have heard of enrichment were of 
the opinion that people are not bene- 
fited by it. 

As the campaign got under way, 
bakers tied in with it in their own 
advertising and store display. A com- 
plete selection of merchandising ma- 
terials were made available to bakers 
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at cost by the millers. The result was 
more bakers joined in the program 
of enriching their baked foods made 
with white flour 


Tenth Anniversary of Enrichment 


The bakers of America were re- 
sponsible for the tenth anniversary 
of enriched bread as a national pro- 
motion. Their efforts were supported 
by millers, pharmaceutical companies, 
government agencies, the press and 
others in reviewing the dramatic 
story 

Full-page advertisements appeared 
in March and April of 1951 in many 
of the top consumer magazines and 
adaptions of these ads, or repeats 
were run during the six months fol- 
lowing. Descriptive folders on enrich- 
ment were made available for use 
by educational groups. Suggested copy 
and layout for tie-in newspaper ads, 
for radio and TV commercials were 
made available to bakers. Food page 
editors and feature editors were con- 
tacted for cooperation in telling the 
enrichment story. A revised edition 
of “Modest Miracle,” a motion pic- 
ture on ernichment, was presented 
during March of 1951 on the TV 
network of the American Broadcast- 
ing Co. and affiliated stations. A 13- 
minute interview commercial was 
prepared for use by bakers on their 
local stations 

Added to all this was a full-fledged 
endorsement by the American Medi- 
cal Assn. In the words of E. L. Hen- 
derson, president of the AMA, “Our 
nation owes a debt of gratitude to 
the scientists, the doctors, the mill- 
ers and the bakers of America who 
voluntarily brought to the people one 
of the most significant contributions 
to better health in our generation. It 
was done with the whole-hearted co- 
operation of our federal government 
and without coercion.” 

Long before enrichment became a 
widely accepted practice, General 
Mills’ scientists tried to develop a 
high-vitamin flour by selecting and 
combining thiamine-rich fractions or 
streams from the mill. Although 
slightly darker than white flour, this 
“Vibic” flour, as it was called, made 
a reasonably good loaf of bread but 
different than white bread in appear- 
ance end teste. But when it reached 
the market it failed to open the con- 
sumer’s pocketbook. Most people were 
apparently more interested in top 
quality white bread than in vitamins 
This approach was not the answer 

All of th's work with vitamin-rich 
flour enabled us to contribute signifi- 
cent scientific facts in the develop- 
ment of the national enrichment pro- 
gram, When it got under way our re- 
search task did not stop there. We 
went on—as did other millers—in 
working out our own enrichment con- 
centrates. Many, many additional 
tests helped develop ways of dis- 
tributing vitamins and mirerals in 
flour and analyzed the stability of 
enrichment compounds under varied 
types of storage conditions. 

Through cooperation of pharma- 
ceutical people, nutrition authorities, 
millers and bakers, the enrichment 
program became a fact. Our country 
owes a huge debt to men of science; 
men like Jollife, Wilder, Elvejhem, 
Williams and Sebrell. Also to the 
sponsoring by the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Coun- 
cil and the splendid cooperation of 
the many government agencies con- 
cerned with food and health. 

The net result is best summed up 
in the phrases used by an eminent 
nutritionist to describe the effect of 
enrichment on the American people: 
“More buoyant health, decreased ill- 
ness, increased mental and phvsical 
vigor!” 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour pecked 
in 100-lb. cotton secks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principe! manufecturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent everage wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes et which occasional individual sales may have been made 





tations, basis Kansas City, Oct 
Hard winter tamily short 
$6.150625 

$5 


patent, in 
short 
stand 


cottons, 
patent, in papers 
ard, $5.3545.40 

Omaha: Demand for 
week followed the same 
week earlier. Family 
mained good and demand by 
stayed on the light side 

One miller said he had a 
round of bookings in 
No exporting was reported 


flour here last 
trend a8 a 
demand = re 


bakers 


nice 
famil sales 
Produc 
tion was on a five-day basis 
Oklahoma City: fluctuated 
last week and closed unchanged. Quo 
Oklahoma points 
hort 


Prices 
tations, delivered 
Oet. 25: Carlots family 
$6600 7.10, standard patent 
640; bakery tnenriched short pat 
ent $5.657°5.75, standard patent $5.55 
W565 straight $5.4545.55 
Truck lots some 


patent 
$6.20 


grack 
higher 
Texas: Some bakers entered the 
market last week so that total 
probably amounted to 35 to 40 of 
capacity, about equally divided 
ily and bakers. The latter 
was for ] irby 


sales 


fam 
DuUSsINESS 


relatively ne shipment 


Prices were about J0¢ sack higher on 
family flour, 10¢ up on bakers and 5¢ 
higher on clears, compared with a 
week previous 

four to five Quotations Oct. 24 
Extra high patent family $7.20 7.50 
high patent $6.90 17.20 standard 
unenriched. S59 8545.90) first 
clears, unenriched, $4.75 4.85, deli 


ered TCP 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour dropped 
off sharply last week followin 
pletion of business 
previous week-end. Sales for the week 
ending Oct. 24 averaged 141°% of five 
compared with 40° the 
previous week and 261 a year 

The heaviest trade transacted fol 
lowing the wheat market price ad 
Oct. 17 family flour 
Bookings were heavy up to the open 
ing of the market Oct. 21 when the 
first of two price advances went into 
effect. The advance of 10¢ 
sack, which went into effect the fol 


lowing brought in little ad 


Running time was 


days 


bakers 


con 


initiated over the 


day capacity 
aALxO 


vance was in 


second 


MOTTA 

ditional business 
Meanwhile, bakery 

pered off sharply 


pace set 


sales ta 
better 
in roughly the same period 
that family business was being trans 


flour 
from the 


acted. Bakers purchased an estimated 
total of 100,000 
of it in small 
of bakery 
not large in comparison with the 
amount of family flour booked 
volume was probably the best for 
any similar period since early Sep 
tember. Family flour bookings 
said to have topped a million 

A few fair-sized were booked 
to larger independent bakers 
some jobbers also in the market along 
with the smaller independent bakers 
Some trade sources indicated that 
about half the buying 
clears. As a result of this buying the 
backlog of orders on spring 
mills books is estimated to 
80 to 90 days’ running time 


sacks 
While the amount 
hands 


about most 
lots 
flour 


changing was 


the 
were 
sacks 


lots 


with 


consisted of 


wheat 
average 


luded al , { 
because spring 
flour and well as soft wheat 
oversupply Heavy 
prices fo an 


be under flour 


wheat 


some ‘ including 
types, as 
ind family brands 
which amounted 
estimated 125% of milling 
about 5¢ capacity for the period kicked 
Oct. 24 ff by m rises in almost all 
boosts of up to 15¢ cases, and part of the 
and 20¢ summated in the 
wheat week, but 
ind premiums ust week. Booking 
millfeed shipment, but 
‘her quoations enough to fill bakery requirements for 
well that period 

ing activity Of the soft wheat 
brands of cake flour 
largest volume, but 
cookie flour 
1 sack increase 


week and 
on family 
diuced ar bookings 
a result, clears 


were ¢ on r to up only were 


sack week ending arket 


compared with sales were con- 
part of the 
carried over into 
120-day 
were not large 


wk on other baker grades latter 


ick on fan flour. Stronger previous 
price 
plus a 


market 


both in futur s were for 


somewhat de essed 


dictated the 


saies 


onppers 
flour, national 
constituted the 
some cracker- 
sold. A 15¢ 
preceded the busi- 
which consisted of many 3,000 
to 5,000 sack orders, as well as scat 
tered orders as large as 10,000 sacks 
Heavy bookings of family flour oc- 
curred Oct. 20 in advance of a 15¢ 
a sack increase scheduled for Oct. 21 
Another rise of 10¢ sack Oct. 23 was 
another round of book 
ings the day before the increase went 
effect. Most of bookings 
were for 120-day shipment 
Quotations Oct. 25: Spring top pat 
standard $5.6005.97 


$5.71@5.74 ent $5.700 6.07 

high gluten clear $5.3545.59; hard winter short 

$5.21@5.69 $5.604 5.78, 95 patent $5.50@5.68 
family flour $7.85; soft 


flour clear $5.94 
winter short $6.72@6.86, standard 
$4.6576 


$6.027 6.16, clear 


ll sales per- 
more 


start 


wheat mar- also was 


Tinne apolis ness, 
day capacity 
the previous 
igo. For the 

oduction ave! 

ompared with 

od and 95 

preceded by 

ring wheat 
acity. con into these 
arlier 


lots, 100-lb 


amily 


St. Louis: Local 
veek of 
previous week end when quite a 
buying made on an in- 
wheat prices. Mill running 
was very good as shipping direc- 
A continued good 


mills reported a 
good sales, especially over 
good the 
For 
SUCCESSIVE crease in 
than 
business 


Chicago: Flour llers had a 


veek in t cel | irea rush of was 


the f 


period more tire 


tions were heavy 





{ENT SALES—1952-53 


bushels 


demand exists for clear flours 

Elsewhere in the 
short period, hard winter wheat 
mills reported a good but scat- 
tered run of bakery flour business 
Spring wheat mills did not partici- 
pate in the sales to as great an ex- 
tent but later mills did make 
good sales to the family trade. As 
the market advanced, buying interest 
lagged and mills reported that trade 
again was dull. Prices of hard, spring 
and soft wheat flours advanced 15¢ 
sack from a week earlier. Clears 
remained in very good demand from 
both exporters and domestic users 
with prices of all types up about 10¢ 
sack 

Quotations, St. Louis, Oct. 23: Fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.15, top hard 
$7.50, ordinary $5.95: bakers’ soft 
winter short patent $6.05, cake $6.05 
pastry $5.05, 
clears $4.65 
ent $5.85, 


clears $5.55 


area, for 4 


these 


soft straights $5.20 
hard winter short pat- 
standard patent $5.70 
spring short patent $6.15 
standard $6.05, clears $5.95, low 
tein clears $5.35 


East 


Buffalo: Production of flour 
week in this area went slightly 
week 

new 


last 
ove! 
the previous 
Very little business of any 
extent was noted by the mills. Family 
flour was stepped up 15¢ sack early 
in the week and some bookings were 
made on the previous week's closing 
juotation 
\ll varieties were boosted by the 
with the spring short patents 
roing up the most. One mill reported 
a fair demand for soft wheat va- 
rieties of flour. Clears held mostly 
steady and were about unchanged 
from the previous week’s quotations 
running 
mills 


mills 


Overtime was necessary 
in order to make up 
lost the previous week as a 
result of a jurisdictional dis- 


which closed production for 36 


a few 
or time 
labor 
pute 
hours 

Quotations Oct 25 
$8.02 @ 8.05, 


Spring family 
high gluten $6.72@6.74, 
patent $652@6.54, standard 

$6.04 @ 6.06; 


(6.44, first clears 
winter standard $6.15@6.17, 
soft winter 


$4.85 4 4.87; 
straights 


short 
$6.42 
hard 
first clears 

patent 


15.65 


short $5.834 5 

$5.64 first 
New York: While 

scared off the 


advancing mar- 
round lot buying 
pushed for, scattered sales to 
trade and the medium- 
sized and smaller bakers were report- 
week. During the previous 
week end and to the middle of the 
week, the trade plugged up holes in 
its stockpiles, the running 
cars to an occasional 
both spring and Kansas 


kets 
1} 
mills 


the jobbing 


ed last 


contracts 
from. single 
round lot of 
flours 

As prices continued to go 
fell to t »st 


higher 
necessities as 
buyers hoped to wait out the advance 
and buy at lower levels. Their stock 
spotty, with fair con- 
instances, but imme- 
shipment ordered by some job- 
showed light balances 
The continued drouth in the South- 
drew in scattered sales of Kan 
1 How- 


sas flours for 120-day shipment 


sales 


positions were 
tracts 
diate 


eTS 


in most 


west 
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ever, no chain baker buying was re- 
ported from the New York area, al- 
though there was an alertness that 
showed a desire to cover if prices 
warranted 
coverage in cake flours for 
days among a substntial 
portion of the trade held soft winter 
business to scattered smal! and round 
and family sales followed the 
same pattern following protection by 
mills against an advance in adver- 
tised brands 

Quotations Oct. 25: Spring family 
flour $8.15, high glutens $6.60@6.76, 
standard patents $6.3006.46, clears 
$5.9546.15; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.3006.45, standard patents 
$6.1046.25; high ratio soft winters 


$6.25@7.25, straights $5.25@5.75 


recent 


about 60 


lots 


i or | 

Boston: Flour quotations in the lo- 
cal market experienced a sharp rise 
last week. Springs advanced to with- 
in a few cents of the high of the year 
as prices averaged 54 17¢ higher with 
most grades registering the maxi- 
mum advance. Hard winters pushed 
up 12@16¢ and soft wheat flours 
closed unchanged to 15¢ higher 

Each wheat market rise only in- 
tensified the average buyer's resis- 
tance to current quotations. Most op- 
showed little interest in re- 
plenishing stocks despite freely ac- 
knowledged light inventories. How- 
ever, according to some mill agents, 
potential buyers were acutely aware 
of current conditions and were more 
or less anxious to keep posted as to 
possible purchasing opportunities. 
Most agents reported somewhat more 
than interest in cake flours 
with some of the larger operators ar- 
ranging for small sufficient to 
working inventories at a safe 
On bread flour trading was ex- 
tremely dull with very little business 
consummated 

Quotations Oct. 25: Spring short 
patents $6.37@6.52, standards $6.274 
6.42, high gluten $657@6.72, first 
clears $5.97@6.17; hard winter short 
patents $6.34@6.48, standards $6.14 
06.28; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.22 
26.62 wheat straights 
$5.32 ratio $6.42@7.22; 


erators 


casual 


lots 
keep 


level 


eastern 
high 


soft 
15.72 


family $8.17 





Norman J. Orbe 


JOINS TIDEWATER—The Tidewa- 
ter Grain Co. announces that Norman 
J. Orbe recently joined its staff in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Orbe was president 
and manager of the former Northeast 
(Pa.) Flour Mills Co. and vice presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Flour Mills 
Co. at Clifton, NJ. He attended 
Princeton University and served as a 
major in the field artillery in the 
last war. 
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Pittsburgh: From late the previous 
week to early last week, there was 
a greatly increased volume of family 
flour, clears, soft wheat cake and 
pastry flour and spring and south- 
western patents sold. Buyers were 
protected until Monday noon, and on 
Monday morning the largest volume 
of commitments was made. Commit- 
ments extended up 120 days, with 
60 to 90 days usual. Large and small 
bakers and jobbers participated. 

Not as large a volume was sold as 
is usual when a sharp price advance 
is announced. The trade was hesitant 
to buy in the Tri-State territory in 
any large volume, fearing a long 
strike of coal miners. Many pros- 
pective flour buyers took the position 
that they would rather await the 
outcome of the strike and purchase 
at higher prices than have commit- 
ments at a lower figure. 

Springs sold in larger volume than 
hard Kansas flours. Directions are 
continuing fair to good. 

Quotations Oct. 25: Bakers’ 
Kansas wheat $5.9576.11, 
patent $6.06 @ 6.16, short patent 
$6.16@6,21; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.21@6.36, medium patent $6.20 
0641, short patent $6.29@6.46; clears 
$5.68@6.28; high gluten $6.5176.66; 
family flour, advertised brands $7.60 
“78.05, other brands $6.46@7.10; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.48@7.68; Paci- 
fic Coast pastry flour $6.43 

Philadelphia: A strong undertone 
developed on the local flour market 
last week and pushed quotations 10¢ 
sack above levels of the previous 
week. There was some buying on ad- 
vance news of the hike in mill post- 
ings, however, so that total volume 
was a little improved over recent 
weeks. 

The cost increase had the effect of 
stiffening resistance among both bak- 
ers and jobbers since it widened the 
gap between their price ideas and mill 
postings. Mill representatives pointed 
out that the newly-established levels 
are still farther away from the figure 
at which most of the trade last pur- 
chased and users continued to follow 
their decision to work off existing bal- 
ances before contracting for any addi- 
tional amounts of flour 

It was reported, though, that a 
number of bakers have deferred re- 
plenishment action so long that their 
stocks are reaching low levels and 
the amounts on mill books have been 
substantially reduced. This is expect- 
ed to result in some re-ordering with- 
in the near future, but present indi- 
cations are that any such activity 
will be of limited scope due to the 
absence of interest in forward ship- 
ment and there is some talk that 
these placements will be on a price- 
date-of-shipment basis 

Local observers are giving strict 
attention to weather news from the 
Southwest where drouth conditions 
pose a serious threat to the hard 
winter wheat crop. Combined with 
the heavy impounding of wheat under 
government loan, this is considered a 
bullish influence and a source of 
concern to those who have been hold- 
ing back in the expectation of a down- 
ward adjustment in values. 

Quotations Oct. 25: Spring family 
$7.40@7.60, high gluten $6.557@6.65, 
short patent $6.35@6.40, standard 
patent $6.20@6.30, first clear $6.10@ 
6.20; hard winter short patent $6.05@ 
6.15, standard $646.10; soft winter 
western $5.65@5.90, nearby $5.30@ 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business 
lagged after the previous week's im- 
provement. Inquiries and sales were 
of small proportions, apparently the 


hard 
medium 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations in sacks of 100 Ib 
All quotations on basis of carioad lots 





(Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 


Buffalo 
$8.02 @8.06 


Chicago Mple Kane City #8t. Louls 


Spring family s6.00@755 § e 
Spring tep patent u 
: high gluten 
short 
standard 
first clear 
winter family 
winter short 
winter standard 
winter first clear 
winter family 
winter short patent 
winter standard 
winter straight u 
winter first clear 1 
flour white 6.26 ie 5.18@6.21 
flour dark 18@4.21 
Semolina, standard, bulk 7.15 @7.20 90 @ 6.96 


*l@é 


u 
6.83@5.85 


5.60@5.65 
4934.96 
5. 90g 5.95 
4904.85 
@7.06 @T.o5 


New York 
family $s 
high gluten 6606.76 6 
short " 6 
standard 6.50@6.46 6 

first clear 5.95@6.15 
winter short 6.30@6 
winter standard 
winter first clear " 
winter short patent 
winter straight 25@5.7 
first clear 
white 
dark 
standard 


Phila Pittsburgh 
7.40@7.60 @ait $7 $ 
55@ 6.65 S7@6.72 Ghle@608 ¢ 
Sa 6.40 #652 6.2 6 
0@ 6.30 w 6.42 2 © 

6 
‘4 
‘ 


ston *New Orl 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 


Soft 


# 8.15 60@s 65 


6.1062 “6.17 
6.05 @6.15 
6.00 6.10 @6.28 


eomée1s 
$5@56.95 
TOG 6.86 
80 @5.06 
5 60@ 5.90 
Soft 
Rof winter 
Rye flour 

Kye flour 

Semolina bulk 


Seattle Toronto Winnipeg 
Family patent 
Bluestem 
ih ry 
Pastry 


#100-1b 


SUMMARY OF 


Week-end millfeed quotations 
load lots 


Spring top patent 5 @i1.10 $10.50@11 20 
Spring second patent #Wi0.60 10.00@10,70 


grades Winter exportet w 1.60 “ 





MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
100-18 





prompt delivery, ton, packed in acks, f.0.b. at indicated pointes 


Chicago Buffalo Philadelphia Reo 


Minneapolis 
) 0 ‘ 


0 @ 59.00 


i 6 
Ow 60 65.00 
“u 


‘ 
” 
1.6 “ 
u 


Kansas City Worth New Orleans 


$55.50 @56 25 
6 


Middlings 


Toronto ‘ Py 770.00 
Winnipeg § 64.00 @ 58.00 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply 
of Trade 








of grain in the U.S. as complied by the secretary of the Chicago 


in bushels (0900's omitted), Oet. 18, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
Wheat— ¢ Corn 
1952 1951 1962 1951 1962 1951 

Baltimore 4,929 5.993 1.445 747 16 47 
Hoston 1,001 240 
Buffalo 15,546 11,209 7 910 2 eae ‘3 2,049 621 

Afloat 391 
Chicago 8.424 53 92 10 767 «62,160 160 
leuluth F 29,902 72 76 99 71 (4,437 
Enid 38,615 $2.342 

Worth 


Oa 
1952 


ts— s Rye Barley 
1951 1952 1961 
24 3 s22 


Hutchinson 
Indianapol 
Kansas i 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 


Orleans 


Wichita 
Lakes 
Canals 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 
WHEAT 

Minneapolis -——— ——- Chieago  —— 

Dec Dec Mar May July 

246% 245% 





FLAXSEE! 

Kansas City — Minneapolis 
Dec Mar May Dec Mar 
239% 242% 410 415 
241 2 24th 408 
240% 
240 
239% 408% 
ee -RYE - 

Chicago Winnipeg 
Dec May Oct lec Mar Dee 
199% 202 191% a5% au s1% 
202% 7 56% ao% a2% 
200% 2 , 182% 85% say 51% 
oy ; 7! 192% sG% aah a1%& 


19**% 202 76 76% 191% ahs xs nO™% 


Minneapolis 
May 


— —— OATB- 
Chicago Minneapolis 


Dec Dec 











Ai RR ORL IOBE SS 


€. Dean MeNeal 


NORTHWESTERN 


derry McNeal 


IT RUNS IN THE FAMILY—Jerry McNeal, 16-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. 


©, Dean McNeal, vice president of Pillsbury 


Mills, Inc., recently won the 


Minneapolis city high school cross country champ.onship. An account of his 
achievement, published in a Minneapolis newspaper, stated that young McNeal 
“comes by his distance running naturally through his father, a great runner 
at Kansas State.” The p.cture on the left shows Jerry's father at the time 


he was establishing records as a runner at Kansas State. Mr 


McNeal was a 


member of the K-State distance medley relay team which held the Kansas 
Relays record for some time, and was also a member of the K-State cross 


country champ.onship team. 





direct result of price advances which 
with 
These price advances were especially 


buvers would not go along 


strong on northern spring wheat 
type advanced ap- 
sack during the 
noticeable decrease oc 
Despite 
the fact that contracts in general are 


flours since this 
proximately 5¢ 
werk 


curred in sales of 


and a 
this type 
etting show no 


down low, buyers 


apparent interest in entering into 


new contracts at present levels 

The bulk of the 
were on hard winters from Texas, 
Oklahoma and Kansas mills. Bread 
production has not developed the an 
ticipated improvement and this has 
apparently affected the present atti 
tude of buyers towards bookings. Soft 
winters from Missouri, Illinois and 
Michigan have enjoyed a more steady 
demand and the price levels on this 
type have remained fairly steady 
Cracker and cookie bakers have been 
taking moderate amounts regularly 
to cover replacements and both types 
of these bakers have been enjoying 
production. Cake bakers have 
slightly active in = pur- 
chasing, reflected a moderate increase 
in retail cake sales 

Shipping directions continue to lag 
slightly, and buyers are be- 
hind on deliveries. Stocks on hand are 
slightly heavier. Export flour sales 
somewhat more active to both 
Furopean and Latin American coun 
with the Netherlands most ac 
tive in purchasing good sized 
Cuba and Guatemala and 
Jamaica were purchasing 
amounts 

Quotations, packed in 100-Ib. multi- 
wall papers, Oct. 25: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5 850595 
standard $5.70@5.85, first clear $4.80 
spring bakery short patent 
$6 250635, standard $6.10@6 35, first 
clear $616.15, high gluten $6.35@ 
645; soft wheat short patent $5.60@ 
590. straight $5 2505.45, first clear 
$4 400465, high ratio cake $5 95@ 
635: Pacific Coast cake $7@7.10 
pastry $630@640. Shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approximate- 
ly 20¢ sack less. Last barge sailing 
approximately Nov. 12 


moderate sales 


good 


been more 


some 


were 


tries 
some 
lots also 


fair 


SOS 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: 
provement in 


There has been some im 
flour buying 
as wheat prices have slowly advanced 
in the P Northwest 
in some buying, which had been lag- 
time. The wheat 
price tarted to climb, bakers and 
interest 


domesti 


acific his brought 


ging tor sorme nute 


wholesalers renewed their 
fearful that markets would get away 
from them. However, other than spas 
modic buying on the part of Philip 
pine Island buyers, there is no ex- 
port Quotations Oct. 25 
High gluten $660, all Montana $650 
hard clears $6.34, blue- 
stem bakers 56, cake $7.19, pastry 
$6 29, whole wheat 100 $6 14, gra- 
ham $5.93, cracked wheat $5.96 
Seattle: There 


} flour nr 
In the to m 


business 


fancy 


was no excitement 
irket last week, and 
millers repor that prospects were 
not good pt 


1 
¢ ) t 


ers were well 
and 
disappoint 
Milling activity 
s were running 
than capacity 
Quotati 25: Family patent 
$7.50 lu m $6.27, bakery $6.42 


? 
Str 


me being 
export bus'ness has bee 
ing, to say the least 
was only ta ind mil 


at cor y less 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The British Min 
istry of placed a supple 
mentary or R. flour No 
vember | n is bringing to 
tal pure es for that month to the 
t Offers were be- 

ship- 
and 


prox 
ai prop 


ing considered for 


December 
revised specification 
that the business 
would be ritten this week. Up to 
and including the November deal the 
protein figure stood at 12% with 
However, the December 
pro- 


ment on a 


it was expected 


ash «6S 
deal will be on the basis of 12 
tein and 50 ash 
} 


Demerara has beer 


and othe 


inquiring for 
routine business 
is being placed at a normal rate. Most 
have enough mill run to 
see them through November into De- 
und the selling situation re- 
buoyant. Nevertheless, inten- 


Suppies 
firms now 


cembet 


mains 


G8 s cotton, mixed ¢ 


MILLER 


sive efforts are being made to open 
anadian flour 
The domesti« market remains 
acly Quotations Oct. 2 Top pat- 
ngs for use in Canada $11.10 
seconds $10.60 bbl 
$10.50 bbl, al 


new outlets for C 


bakers 
less cash discounts in 
rs with 30¢ bbl 
idded for cz where used 
Little reported from the 
nter wheat flour market, and there 
mmediate interest being shown 
verseas buyers. Quotations Oct 
Export $4.50 per 100 Ib. f.as 
ntreal-Halifax 
The demand for w 


activi 


wheat is 
and only small parcels are be- 
forward. Quotations Oct 
1.75 bu. f.o.b. shipping 


nter 
poor 
ing called 
) $1.73 
point 
Vancouver: Canadian flour export- 
rs working out of this have 
watching patiently for some 
signs of a decision in the Indonesian 
import license problem, but so far 
nothing has developed. This could be 
in extremely important outlet for 
Canadian flour, and have al- 
ready taken by Cana- 
dian mills to bakers 
in that profitable use 
of Canadian bread making 
However, this missionary work has 
extent be- 
muddle in the licensing 
and until the current con- 
that country regarding 
buying is 
can be ex- 


coast 


steps 
been several 
educate the 

area in the 
flour for 


not yet borne fruit to any 
of the 
of imports 


cause 


troversy in 
rovernment 
settled little 
pected 


versus 


private 
business 
The Philippines situation is also 
insettled. Instead of buying 
months ahead a n past years, im- 
porters there placing one 
month's requirements with Canadian 
mills. It is understood the Philippine 
importers recommended 
to the government that orders be 
placed for the whole of the country’s 
International Wheat Agreement quo- 
ta up to the end of April and that 
non-IWA that be decon- 
trolled. The r behind these ideas 
is that the supplying countries might 
exhausted their IWA quotas if 
1 move is not made. No decision 
licensing au- 


several 


are only 


group has 


flour after 


ason 


have 
uch 
has been reached by the 
these points 

The Hong Kong market 
be saturated at this 
normal outlets 


thorities on 
appears to 
time and other 
ire quiet 

trade, hard wheat 
steady with prices un- 
Cash car 
First $11.60 in 98's cottons; 
bakers $9.75 in 
and $10.15 in cottons 

to the trade $11.95 
flour, $13.25 


In the domestic 
flour 
changed 


sales are 
quotations Oct. 25 
patents 


’ patents paper bags 
western pastry 


ind western cake 


IWA flour ac 
bulk of the 1,142,000 
export from Cana- 
mills durir a week's period 
12,000 bbl. of this amount was 
with Hong 
Singapore, Tan- 
Madeira and Yugoslavia 
International Wheat 
Avreement countries took the remain- 
ing 1,130,000 bbl., which went to Phil 
ippines, Cuba, Bahamas, Jamaica, 
Granada, U.K., Gibraltar, Trinidad 
Honduras Reput and Dominican 
Republic. Mills are working to ca- 
pacity mostly on export orders, al- 
though domestic trade is moderately 
Quotations Oct. 25: Top patent 
between Ft. Wil- 
ritish Columbia boun- 
second patents 
atents to bakers 

s cash carlot 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed 
week was holding 


} } 
eves 


Winnipeg: sales of 
counted for the 
bbl. worked for 
dian 
Oniy 
for Class 2 countries 
Siam 
Haiti 

the buyers 


Kong Japar 


good 
springs for delivery 
liam and the 
dary $10.50 
$10@ 10.70, se« 
$9.70@9.90. Al 


early this 
steady at the lower 


reached last week, with bran 
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off $1@ 1.50 for the period and stand- 
ard midds. down 5O¢ ton. Red dog and 
flour midds. dropped $1.50@2. Good 
production was being absorbed, with 
only a little pressure developing from 
time to time. However, demand could 
be described only as fair. Quotations 
Bran $5450055, standard midds 
$55.50 @ 56 midds. $62.50, red 
dog $65 


flour 


Duluth: Demand was fair to good 
last week, the trend was higher and 
supplies were adequate. Quotations 
Pure bran $54.50@55, standard bran 
$54@54.50, standard midds. %$55@ 
55.50, flour midds. $61@61.50, mixed 
feeds $55@55.50, red dog $65.50@66 

Kansas City—Milifeed prices gen- 
erally were lower in this area this 
week but still out of line with other 
sections of the country where flour 
output is greater and feeding demand 
is not so great. Bran was down only 
about 50¢ ton this week, compared 
with last, while shorts declined $1.50 
ton. Quotations Oct. 27: Bran $55.50 
256.25, shorts $6450@65.25 sacked 
Kansas City 

Salina: Demand good last 
week with bran unchanged and shorts 
$1 ton lower. Supplies of bran have 
been scarce but shorts have been in 
ample supply. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City Oct. 23: Bran $56.50@57, 
gray shorts $65.50 66 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
heavy last week, with shorts in strong- 
er demand than bran. Offerings were 
insufficient. Quotations, basis Kan- 
Oct. 24: Bran $56.25 @56.50, 
$65.50 65.75 on bran 
were about unchanged, while shorts 
declined $1 ton, compared with the 
preceding week 


was 


sas City 


shorts prices 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand con- 
tinued strong last week for all classes 
of trade. Dry weather conditions 
continued to create demand. Mills 
were able to dispose of all offerings 
Bran was unchanged from a week 
earlier while shorts were $1 lower 
declining late in the week. Quotations 
basis Kansas City, Oct. 25: Bran $56 
256 50, shorts $65.2 5 


) 
‘ 


574 65 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
fair, but good enough to absorb pro- 
duction quite readily. Quotations Oct 
24: Bran $65 shorts $74, deliv- 
ered Texas common points; a shade 
lower on bran and about $1.50 lower 
on shorts, compared with a week pre- 
vious 

Oklahoma City: Quotations Oct 
25: Bran $58.50@59.50, millrun $63.13 
(64.13, shorts $67.75@68.75. Mixed 
or pool cars some higher 


gray 


St. Louis: There was only a fai 
demand for millfeeds in this market 
last week. Supplies have been ade- 
quate, Quotations Oct. 23: Bran $60.50 
?61, shorts $69.504 70, St. Louis 


Buffalo: Millfeed production last 
week was slightly above the previous 
week, when output was hampered by 
a jurisdictional dispute that 
closed some mills for about 36 hours 
Two of the larger mills were forced 
into overtime production, which gave 
them an opportunity to catch up on 
their loss of a week earlier caused 
by the elevator walkout Prices 
showed a mixed trend, with bran 
showing a loss of about $2 during the 
week and others running to $1 lower 
Demand for bran slackened off sharp- 
ly from the mixers, while middlings 
were wanted for poultry feeds and 
hold their price line 
much Quotations Oct. 25 
Standard bran $59@60, standard 
midds. $59.50@60.50, flour midds. $70 
@71, red dog $72@73. 

Philadelphia: A slight downward 
adjustment in standard midds. failed 
to provide the cost reduction most 
users had been waiting for so deal- 


labor 


were able to 


better. 
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the 


Dealers 


local market remained 
reported that avail- 
good Quotat ons Oct. 25: 
standard midds. $65, red 


ings on 
quiet 
ability was 
Bran $65 


} s 


VE Ott 

Boston: M atively 
last in ap- 
concerted lack of buying in- 
Dealers 


‘ 


were rel 
unchanged week despite 
parently 
yvughout the trade 
that 


and those 


terest thi 


} 
reported very few sales were 
made only 
for small fill-in lots to maintain ade- 
quate inventories ap- 
parently content side- 
lines and await possible distress offer- 
Spring bran closed unchanged 

dds. eased 50¢. Quotations 


Spring bran $63064, midds 


arranged were 
Buyers were 


to sit on th 


ings 
while 
Oct 
$64 
Demand for bran and 
all millfeeds continued good last 
There were little changes in 
it not enough to affect buy- 
a liberal scale by both retail 
trade. Supplies in all 
sufficient to cover needs 
Quotations Oct. 25, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Bran $65.30067.40, standard 
$68.30@68.40, flour midds 
175.40, red dog $77.900@78.40 
New Orleans: The millfeed market 
remained fairly steady to stronger 
during last week but late toward the 
week end showed signs of weakness. 
Feed mixers and jobbers bought very 
sparingly on a slight recession on 
and mill offerings on bran 
were limited. Quotations Oct. 25 
Bran $66@66.75, shorts $75@76,. rye 
midds. $69.50 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
very quiet last week. Millers were 
not pressing sales, since milling pro- 
burdensome, but buy- 
well supplied and were not 
anticipating their requirements at all 
Thus anyone who had cars on track 
had a hard time to find homes for 
them. Nominal mill quotations varied 
between $62 and $63 ton, delivered 
common transit points, but reports 
were circulating of that were 
being made at $61.50 and even $61. 


Mill run $60 $66 


Pittsburgh: 
] 
week 
prices t 
ing on 
and wholesale 


lines are 


points 
midds 
$74.90 


shorts 


duction is not 


ers were 


sales 


Portland: midds 


ton 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 
week with the market firming 
up a bit with a change in the weath- 
er expected. Demand was equal to 
the supply, although mills were op- 
erating to capacity 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. Plants are booked 
almost through November. Quota- 
tions: Red bran and millrun $62, 
midds. $67. To Denver: Red bran and 
millrun $69, midds. $74. To Califor- 
nia: Red bran and millirun $69.50, 
midds. $74.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
Los Angeles 

Toronto-Montreal: Supplies of mill- 
feed as de- 
mand increases but this situation is 
only temporary. Quotations 
25: Bran $60, shorts $62, midds 
$70, net terms, included, 
straight roronto- 


¢ 
last 


and 
reported to be tighter 


seen @s 
Oct 
cash bags 
mixed o1 
Montreal 

Winnipeg: Demand for millfeed 
continues keen, with the bulk of sup- 
plies from western mills moving into 
unada. Stocks on hand are 
meet all requirements. 
Quotations Oct. 24: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $52@54, shorts $54@56, midds. 
$56 @ 58 Small 
lots ex-country and ware- 
houses $5 extra 


cars 


eastern C 


sufficient to 


all prices cash carlot 
elevators 


Vancouver: Domestic prices 
unchanged last week, but 
showed signs of tightening. Little new 
export business has been confirmed. 
Domestic demand holds seasonal. 
Cash car quotations, 5: Bran 


Oct 2) 
55.80, shorts $52.50@59.80, 
$59.80@6A4 


held 
supplies 


$50.5 


midds 
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Rye 


Minneapolis: Quotations on Oct. 24 
were up 5@10¢ sack from a week 
earlier. A few carlot orders were re- 
ceived on the advance, but 
was reported as not extensive. Quo- 
tations Oct. 24: White rye $5.18@ 
5.21, medium rye $4.98@5.01, dark rye 
$4.18@4.21 

Buffalo: Rye flour prices were 
raised about 10¢ a sack last week, 
which did not help to make for an 
increase in sales. In line with the 
rise in wheat flours, all the mills 
posted higher offering prices. Direc- 
tion business was considered fairly 
good by mills, but replacement sales 
fell off sharply. As a rule, bakers 
are carrying pretty good stocks of 
flour and decided to let their inven- 
tories shrink temporarily to get a 
better picture of the possible trend 
of prices. Quotations Oct. 25; White 
rye $5.90@5.93, medium rye $5 70@ 
5.73, dark rye $4.90@4.93 

Pittsburgh: Small sales of rye pat- 
ents were made last week but only 
as fill-ins. Directions continue fair 
Quotations Oct. 25, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white $5.70@5.76, me- 
dium $5.45@5.56, dark $4.7075.25, 
blended $6.03@6.04, rye meal $5.25 
@5.30. 

Portland: White 
dark rye $6.10. 

Philadelphia: A higher tendency in 
the local rye market last week had 
the effect of further cooling interest 
in dark flour since most consumers 
had been holding back commitments 
in the expectation of an opportunity 
to purchase later at a saving. This 
meant, too, that very little activity 
presented itself to relieve the re- 
cent dullness. The Oct. 25 quotation 
on rye white of $5.75@5.85 was 5¢ 
sack above that of the previous week 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions remained fair. Quotations Oct. 
23: Pure white $5.73, medium $5.63, 
dark $4.73, rye meal $5.23 

Chicago: About the only type of 
flour which did not meet a good de- 
mand in the central states area last 
week was rye. Despite price rises, 
buyers would not be rushed into con- 
tracting for any substantial amounts. 
However, even rye flour moved slight- 
ly better. Quotations Oct. 25: White 
patent $5.25@5.42, medium 3$5.05@ 
5.22, dark $4.42@4.60. 

New York: Light to fair 
rye flour were reported early last 
week at levels below the eeneral 
range. Quotations Oct. 25: Pure 
white patents $5.80@5.90 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: A sharper, seasonal de- 
mand for rolled oats and oatmeal is 
evident due to colder weather. There 
are sufficient stocks to take care of 
all buying orders. Quotations Oct. 25 


business 


rye $7.25, pure 


sales of 


SNACK BAR IS BIG HIT AT 
KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS CITY—A snack bar has 
made its appearance on the floor of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade and 
it is going over big with the hungry 
traders now that the longer market 
sessions tail over well into the after- 
noon. Sessions now close at 1:45 p.m. 
and it is 2 p.m. or later before most 
grain men can get to a restaurant. 
At first some met the problem by 
bringing lunch, but now at noon they 
can stroll over to the snack bar, op- 
erated be? a catering firm, for sand- 
wiches, pies and coffee. 


Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.70@ 
4.90, in all three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.75@6. All 
prices cash carlot 

Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
strengthening rapidly. Few winter 
bookings are reported but trade feel- 
ing is that there will not be many. 
Buyers may wish to take a chance 
on the market. Quotations Oct. 25: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.15, 
oatmeal in 98-lb cottons $6.25, f.o.b 
Toronto-Montreal 
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BAKERY EQUIPMENT GROUP 
REELECTS J. U. LEMMON, JR. 


CHICAGO—J. U. Lemmon, Jr., of 
the Doughnut Corporation of Amer- 
ica, New York, was reelected presi- 
dent of the Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., and John E. Morrill 
of the Union Machinery Co., Joliet, 
Ill, was reelected vice president at 
the association's recent meeting. 

Two directors were elected to the 
board of directors: T. F. Freed, Read 
Standard Corp., York, Pa., and Ben- 
son Littman, Ekco Products Co., Chi- 
cago. They were reelected to serve 
the full three-year terms on the 
board. Raymond J. Walter continues 
as the executive secretary and treas- 
urer of BEMA, with its executive 
offices at 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

The ABA-BEMA Joint Expositions 
Committee met Oct. 20 to initiate 
plans for the 1955 Baking Industry 
Exposition. This exposition will be 
held in Atlantic City, N.J., Oct. 1-6, 
1955. It was also reported that the 
association had approved exhibition 
by any of its members at the forth- 
coming exposition of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America in St. Louis 
April 12-15, 1953. 





George E. Kelley 


VICE PRESIDENT—George E. Kel- 
ley, general manager of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
has been elected a vice president of 
the firm, according to an announce- 
ment by Paul T. Rothwell, president. 
Mr. Kelley started with the com- 
pany as western sales manager, later 
becoming general sales manager. Be- 
fore joining Bay State, he was with 
the Grafton (N.D.) Milling Co., and 
the Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls. He is chairman of the package 
differential committee of the Flour 
Millers Export Assn., and is also 
serving on two Millers National Fed- 
eration committees, 


Lester E. Demler 


DEPARTMENT HEAD—Waliace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., has announced the 
promotion of Lester E. Demiler to 
the post of manager of its newly 
established chemical feeder depart- 
ment. He will be in charge of sales 
of the company's complete line of 
chemical feeders as well as auto- 
matic weighing scales for flour and 
feed mills. Mr. Demler has been with 
Wallace & Tiernan for the past 17 
years, most of that time as a sales 
engineer for its line of precision in- 
struments. 





GRAIN FIRM BURNS 

LEBANON, IND.—The office and 
warehouse of the Boone Grain & 
Seed Co. here were destroyed by 
fire when a freight train rammed a 
gasoline truck against the building, 
causing 5,000 gal. of gasoline to take 
fire. 
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HAROLD R. WARD DIES 


_— 
Former Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Official Dies at Age of 67 at 
Duke Hospital 


MINNEAPOLIS—Harold Rathbun 
Ward, former executive vice presi- 
dent of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
died Oct. 27 of a heart ailment at 
Duke Hospital, Durham, N.C. He was 
67 years of age. 

Mr. Ward had been a resident of 
LaJolla, Calf., since 1951. Before that 
he lived at Maplewoods, Wayzata, 
Minn., and Woodend Farm, Mound, 
Minn. . 

Since his retirement from the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. in 1940 Mr. 
Ward had devoted his time to pri- 
vate business affairs. He was active 
in the management of his model] farm 
where he raised prize-winning Guern- 
sey cows. His farm also was well 
known for its greenhouses and ken- 
nels. 

Mr. Ward was active in Minne- 
sota’s civic affairs, having been a 
former member of the Minnesota re- 
sources development commission and 
for several years during the 1930's 
was president of the Minneapolis 
park board. He held memberships in 
the Minneapolis and Woodhill Coun- 
try clubs in Minneapolis. 

Among his survivors are his widow, 
Henrietta; son, Harold R. Ward, Jr., 
Santa Barbara, Cal., and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Francis Knoblauch, Min- 
netonka Beach, Minn., and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Demere, Jr., San Mateo, Cal. 

Funeral services will be conducted 
Nov. 1 in La Jolla, Cal. 
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FLEXIBLE PRICING FORMULA 
SUGGESTED FOR WHEAT PACT 





USDA Discusses Strategy for Renewal Talks With Trade, 
Farm Groups; Size of Subsidy 
Under Fire 


WASHINGTON As the time 
nears when national delegations meet 
here in January, 1953, to discuss a 
renewal of the International Wheat 
Agreement, a none-too-confident US 
Department of Agriculture assembled 
here last week trade and farm groups 


for a preliminary “skull” practice 
to map strategy on behalf of the 
U.S. position as an exporter 


The size of the U.S. subsidy pay- 
ments is now under fire from 
gressional appropriation groups 
which appear to have forced the 
USDA into a position where it has 
been holding out for a broad increase 
in the maximum price up to as much 
as $2.50 bu. and the minimum price 
up proportionately 


con- 


The U.S. position for a higher 
price appears to be concealed in a 
proposal of a flexible price range 


geared to some index of world prices 

While the representatives at the 
meeting raised no cogent objections 
to the flexible price idea, it has been 
learned that there something 
short of enthusiastic acclamation for 
the idea 

In a special report 
International Federation of Agricul 
tural Producers on the background 
of the world wheat situation, Leslie 
A. Wheeler, head of the USDA dele- 
gation to the wheat conference, says 
significantly, “There remains the 
problem of price flexibility. Since the 
April-May discussions in London, lit- 
tle progress seems to have been made 
by a special committee of the In- 
ternational Wheat Council in find- 
ing a formula likely to be accept- 
able to both importing and export- 
ing countries’ 


was 


issued by the 


Comment Significant 
Wheeler, 
veterans of the 
wheat agreement technique, is of 
more than passing consequence. He 
adds further, “In case no such 
cial index can be agreed, there re- 
mains the possibility of negotiating 
a renewal shorter in time than the 
initial four-year period 
USDA officials are equally 
mistic. With the contro! of the sub- 
sidy at USDA this government agen- 
cy virtually can manipulate prices of 


This 
who is 


admission by Mr 
one of the 


spe- 


pessi- 


wheat by type and grade within 
the domestic economy. However, it 
must be immediately said and this 


comment is supported by grain trade 
leaders——that USDA officials have 
been temperate and objective in their 
subsidy decisions. As long as such 
wise administrative policies are fol 
lowed all would seem well, but it 
should be noted that this broad pow 
er in an intemperate administra- 
tion could be a dangerous weapon 
As the attention of the grain and 
milling industries turns to the prob- 
lems of renewing the wheat pact, 
it will be helpful for these groups 
to examine the statement prepared 
by Mr. Wheeler. It is entitled, “Com- 
modity Memoranda No. 2,” October, 
1952. Copies can be procured from 
the International Federation of Agri- 
cultural Producers at 712 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. The pam- 
phiet is objective in nature and is a 
valuable contribution to the entire 
problem despite the fact that Mr 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 
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Wheeler is an partisan of an 
extension of this type of world com- 
modity 


open 


control 


Old Law Replaced 
Excerpts from the report say, in 
part, “National laws have to a large 
extent replaced the law of supply 
and demand in determining the 
amount of wheat produced in vari- 
countries and the volume and 
international trade in 
These national laws have 
justified by the need to 
both deficit and sur- 
higher and more 
than could be expected 
through the free play of supply and 
demand The IWA of 1949 in- 
troduced a much-needed element of 


ous 
distribution in 
wheat 
been assure 
producers in 
plus 

stable 


countries of 
pri cs 








Ww. d. 


DeWinter 


VICE PRESIDENT—W. J. DeWinter, 
export manager of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, has been 
appointed a vice president of the com- 
pany, in charge of the firm's export 
division. Mr. DeWinter currently is 
president of the Flour Millers Export 
Assn, He began work In the export 
department of Russell-Miller in 1938. 
He became manager in 1950, succeed- 
ing his father, the late W. J. DeWin- 
ter, Sr 


stability into 
ture but 


the world wheat pic- 
now, as was pointed 
out in the preceding section of this 
memorandum of the IWA 
hangs in the balance It is possi- 
ble that the one stabilizing element 
in the world wheat picture may dis- 
appear and international trade in 
wheat may revert to a status of cut- 
throat competition, not between pri- 
traders, but between govern- 
ments.” 

The Wheeler 
ten by a 
wheat 
tion to 


the fate 


vate 


memo 
candid 


though writ- 
advocate of the 
pact, is a worthwhile addi- 
the material needed for a 
understanding of the wheat 
agreement and the terms of a pos- 
sible renewal 

Last week's sale of U.S. quota 
wheat under the pact showed a pep-up 
of flour sales from the U.S., but on 
the total sales volume for 
the period ending Oct. 21 was again 
small and not encouraging 


clear 


balance 


May Have Purpose 


Trade sources admit the possibil- 
ity of a purposeful slowdown of 
foreign buying to give importers a 
better bargaining position on the 


price range of a renewed wheat pact, 
but they believe that it is a condi- 
tion reached by individual nation 
opinion rather than a combination 
among the buying nations to build 
up heavy stocks in the exporting 
countries which will make it diffi- 
cult for them to ask and obtain a 
substantially higher price than the 
one in the present pact 

In trade circles there is the feel- 
ing that in the early summer dis- 
cussions in London over a renewal of 
the agreement the Canadian-U.S 
delegation could have closed the 
price aspect of the pact if they had 
accepted a $2 maximum price in- 
stead of holding out for a maximum 
price of $2.35@2.50 bu 

The exporters’ hands may be 
strengthened somewhat, however, if 
the outlook for the U.S. winter wheat 
crop continues to deteriorate. By the 


time the January session of the 
wheat council assembles here the 
winter wheat aspect will be seen 
more clearly, and if it continues 


bad the poker-game trading of the 
delegates at the session may find the 
exporters in a much stronger posi- 
tion than now appears on the surface 

The USDA reported that during 
the period Oct. 15-21, 1952, inclusive, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
firmed sales of 1,291,000 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour 
in terms of wheat equivalent) under 
the IWA against the 1952-53 year 
quotas, The included 414,290 
sacks flour (959,000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent) and 332,000 bu. wheat 
Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of’ the quotas for the 
1952-53 year on June 25, 1952, total 
89.885.000 bu 

The principal importing countries 
involved in last week's sales were 
the U.K., Belgium, Lebanon and 
Saudi Arabia. The table on page 30 
shows sales to importing countries 
for the 1952-53 IWA year. Sales by 
the U.S. are through Oct. 21, and in 
the case of other exporting coun- 
tries sales shown are those record- 
ed by the Wheat Council in London 
through Oct. 17 

On Oct. 21 the USDA announced 
that IWA sales to Saudi Arabia were 
temporarily suspended upon advice 
from the Wheat Council in London 
There appear to be questions requir- 
ing clarification with respect to Saudi 
Arabian import licenses. The depart- 
ment’s announcement of Oct. 21 also 
stated that the 1952-53 quota for the 
territory of Portuguese Guinea had 
been filled 


sales 
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Minneapolis Midds. 
Move to $.W. in 
Unusual Trade Shift 


KANSAS CITY—An unusual situ- 
ation in the millfeed market pre- 
vailed in this area in the past week 
when standard midds. were sold into 
this trade territory from the spring 
wheat area at prices much below 
southwestern gray shorts. It is esti- 
mated that about 25 cars or more 
have been sold through the Kansas 
City and St. Louis and Springfield, 
Mo., markets. 

Offering prices were in the range 
of $61.50@62, Kansas City, compared 
with gray shorts at $66. 

The two products are about the 
same in average protein, but stand- 
ard midds. have a higher fiber con- 
tent. More sales might have been 
made to mixers in this area, but 
many formulas are not set up to ac- 
commodate the higher fiber levels of 
standard midds. 

Standard midds. prices at Minne- 
apolis have been depressed recently 
in relation to bran, bringing about the 
same price or somewhat lower than 
bran. Meanwhile, shorts have been 
tight in the Southwest. Standard 
midds. were quoted at Minneapolis 
late last week in the range of $54.50 
@55. Bran at Minneapolis, at about 
the same level, could not be moved to 


the Southwest in competition with 
bran from that area, considering 
freight charges. 

———SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


RUSSELL-MILLER ADDS 
NEW MEMBER TO BOARD 


MINNEAPOLIS Ernst Mahler, 
Neenah, Wis., was elected to the 
board of directors of the Russell- 


Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, at 
the annual stockholders meeting Oct 


20, Leslie F, Miller, president, an- 
nounced. All present officers and 
members of the board of directors 


were reelected. 

A dividend of 40¢ a share on com- 
mon capital stock was declared pay- 
able Nov. 1, 1952, to stockholders of 
record Oct. 24. 

On preferred capital stock a divi- 
dend of $2.25 a share was declared, 
payable Jan. 2, 1953, to stockholders 
of record Dec. 18, 1952. 
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NAMED SALES MANAGER 
OF D-CON CO. DIVISION 
CHICAGO—The d-Con Co., Inc., 
has announced the appointment of 
Paul Cunningham to the position of 
manager of its newly formed 
industrial chemical division, accord- 
ing to J. Garland, executive vice pres- 
ident 
Mr. Garland said that the indus- 
trial chemical division was organized 
to educate and service industrial food 
handlers and food processing plants 


——®REAO 





sales 


in the modern methods of rat and 
mouse control 
The new division will work with 


plants engaged in handling or manu- 
facturing grain, cereal and bakery 
products, as well as with warehouses 
and stores in the food industry. 


——9R EAD (1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Rye Flour Outpat 


} wing is the rye flour output reported 
The Northwestern Miller by principal 
s at Ch no. Minneapolis and outside 
t the Northwest, in eacks, and com 
arative figures f previous weeks 
Oct Oct Oct Oct 
10 17 24 
Five ° 9 $ 27.284 #24.992 °19,021 
} s. tRevised from pre 


is week 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Goldschmidt of the firm of 
Goldschmidt Ltd London, 
flour and feed importer, visit- 
ed trade connections in the Kansas 
City last week. Mr. Gold- 
on the return portion 
of a trip which has taken him across 
Canada Vancouver and San 
Francisco and Kansas City He 
visit Washington and New 
York before returning to London 
& 
Frederick McBride, Pillsbury Mills, 
In Minneapolis, arrived in New 
York Oct. 24 on a brief business trip 


Carl 
Car! 


grain 


market 
schmidt was 


to 


planned to 


John M. Dever of Johnson & Dever, 
Montreal, Que., grain broker, was 
introduced on the Kansas City Board 
of Trade last week by Earl Corey of 
Kerr, Gifford & Co. 


C. M. Johnson, manager 
partment 
ing C 


durum de- 

Commander-Larabee Mill- 
Minneapolis, called on the 
New York trade during a recent east- 
ern trip 


Robert M. Heurtematte, ambassa- 
dor to the U.S. from the Republic of 
Panama, last week visited the trading 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Kegional Office, 934 Ex- 
change HBidg., Memphis, Tenn. 














AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS 
b BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
Ra NO SEWING Twine 





“RUSSELL’'S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








“DIAMOND D” 
A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
illed Under Laboratery Contro 
n Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











floor of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. While in Kansas City, he was 
a guest of F. J. FitzPatrick of the 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. Ac- 
tive in the development of agricul- 
ture in Panama, Mr. Heurtematte 
also attended the American Royal 
Livestock Show in Kansas City and 
addressed the Chamber of Commerce 
and the International Trade Club 


Rhudy E. Bemmels, Chicago flour 
broker, left Chicago Oct. 22 for an 
appointment at the Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, Minn., for a check-up 

John 8. Pillsbury, chairman of the 
board, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, visited the company’s New 
York offices during an eastern trip 

® 

Carl Schenker, director of the over- 
seas division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
New York, has returned from a 
three-week trip through the West 
Indies. 


Lloyd E. Leatherock, manager, spe- 
cial products department, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, spent a few days 
in the New York market last week. 

* 

Gerald Massie, Atlanta area repre- 
sentative of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., and Mrs. Massie visited the com- 
pany offices in Kansas City last week. 
Mrs. Massie is the former Elizabeth 
Reynolds, who was for some years 
correspondent in Atlanta for The 
Northwestern Miller. 

a 

Norman Kroutil, treasurer of the 
Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., and 
Mrs. Kroutil attended the University 
of Oklahoma-University of Kansas 
football game in Lawrence, Kansas. 

e 

A senior yearling heifer from the 
CK Ranch, Brookviile, Kansas, owned 
by John J. Vanier, president of the 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, and 
other milling and grain enterprises 
in the Southwest, took first place 
in that class at the American Royal 
Livestock Show in Kansas City Oct 
21. At a dinner meeting in Kansas 
City Oct. 20, Mr. Vanier 
elected a director of the 
Hereford Assn 


was re- 
American 


The Old Timers Club of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co. units in 
the Southwest had «# party in Kan- 
sas City Oct. 24. The dinner and en- 
tertainment which followed took place 
at the Continental Hotel, with Glenn 
F. Hilts, vice president and director 
of southwestern operations, as mast- 
er of ceremonies. Mill and office per- 
sonnel who have been with the com- 
pany 25 years or longer belong to the 
club. Men and women from Kansas 
City, Hutchinson, St. Joseph 
Clinton, Mo., attended the party 


4. Leroy Welsh, Omaha, past vresi- 
dent of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn., and Mrs. Welsh have 
returned from a seven-week FEuro- 
pean trip. They visited in Erie with 
U.S. Ambassador Francis P. Mat- 
thews before Mr. Matthews returned 
to his home in Omaha where he was 
stricken fatally by a heart attack. 
Mr. and Mrs. Welsh aiso motored in 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzer- 
land and France. 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


. 
OMAHA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 
Pilot Bakery 
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ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE 


SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 








MELLS 





Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


AT APPLETON, 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


MAin 8637 


MINNESOTA 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA ~- BELMONT - STAMINA 











A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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Flour Sanitation 
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panics and the Container Corporation 
of America have developed 4 return 
able, collapsible shipping container 
which will handle 2,000 Ib. flour. Ob 
viously, the thinking behind this de- 
velopment must have been that they 
would reduce the cost of returning 
empty containers that is experienced 
with the use of rigid shipping con 
tainers. I cannot discuss the sanitary 
features of these containers with you 
because we have had no direct ex- 
perience with them 

You are undoubtedly familiar with 
the development of bulk trucks for 
the shipment of flour. We have had 
no direct experience with the use 
of this truck, but it seems to me that 
it presents the opportunity of ship- 
ment of flour in bulk under abso 
jutely sanitary conditions if reason- 
able care is exerted in cleaning the 
truck before it is refilled 

Several years ago, we felt that it 
should be possible to develop a col- 
lapsible, returnable shipping contain 
er that would offer good economics 
for bulk shipment 

We contacted several of the rubber 
companies and found that the United 
States Rubber Co. was interested in 
working with us on such 4 program 
It was coincidental that at just that 
time the rubber company was begin 
ning to work on a small collapsible 
drum which it thought might find a 
market in place of the 55-gal. con 
ventional steel drum. The company 
was interested in expanding the size 
of this unit to a 3,000-Ib. and later 
to a 15,000-lb. container for granular 
materials 


$,000-Lb. Rubber Container 

From the joint work done between 
the rubber company and ourselves, 
there was developed a 3,000-Ib. cap- 
acity container. We have had about 
60 of these containers in use for ship- 
ping flour from one of our California 
plants to another California plant for 
about two years and an additional 70 
containers are being outfitted imme- 
diately and will be placed in com- 
panion service 

These containers are made of 4-ply 
tire cord coated with neoprene. We 
have found neoprene to be entirely 
sanitary in all respects insofar as 
flour is congerned, The containers 
have a 4-in. er 6-in. round metal fit- 
ting in each end. Through one of 
these fittings the container is filled 
by gravity, and through the fitting 
at the other end, they are emptied 
by a pneumatic suction system 

From the standpoint of sanitation, 
this form of shipping container is 
near perfection, in our opinion, The 
container is absolutely tight. It can 
be pressurized with an inert gas if 
desired and kept under pressure in- 
definitely. It is made by people who 
make tires and so they are accus- 
tomed to making equipment airtight 
It is absolutely weatherproof. We 
have imagined that the containers 
would be shipped on flat cars or open 
gondolas and that they might be 
stored either filled or empty outdoors 
with no weather protection. When the 
containers are emptied pneumatically, 
a movement of air at more than a 
mile a minute goes through the con- 
tainers and they are left perfectly 
clean, The installation of hardware 
fittings was considered carefully so 
that the interiors are clean and 
smooth 

As stated above, we will have about 
130 of the 3,000-Ib. units in regular 
service, Only one of the large units 
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has |t received, and though it 
offer the same features of sanita- 
tior it is not an easy ontainer to 
handl and, frankly we have not 
yet developed the proper handling 
technique 


L.C.L. Container Development 
Some time Zo 6We «became inter 


use of L.C.L. containers 


ested in the 4 
which are used to quite some extent 
in the East for the bulk shipment of 
cement. We contacted the manufac- 
turer of this equipment to see if it 
might be suitable for flour shipments 
We presently have under short-term 
le 
tainers and the cars on which they 
are mounted, and are using them for 
interplant shipment between our Chi- 
cago and Buffalo plants 

From the standpoint of emptying 
the containers under sanitary condi- 
perfect. All that is 
adequate supply of 
cleaned compressed air and the prod- 


eight carloads of these con- 
> 





tions, they are 


needed is an 


uct can be delivered from the con- 
tainers on cars or trucks directly into 
storage bins a distance of 100 feet or 
more away, the distance being 
vertical or 


either 

Actually we 
from railroad 
cars into the top of five-story bins at 


horizontal 
are delivering flour 


our Buffalo plant 

These containers are heavy steel 
vessels that are shipped on standard 
railroad gondola cars and are emp- 
tied simply by pressurizing them. So 
far we have not had complete per- 
fection in getting the vessels to emp- 
ty entirely, but we believe this prob- 
solved. The interior of 
the vessel is treated with a paint or 


lem can be 


& Wax 8o that any possibility of con- 
tamination from the 
moved 


metal is re- 


In the past several months, under 
the pressure of economics again, we 
have been doing some experimental 
work with a standard covered hopper 
car. We presently have such a car 
which has been modified to make it 
sanitary and to assist gravity in re- 
moving the flour and we have made 
flour shipments of flour interplant 
We feel that some such development 
along this line may hold very real 
promise 


Improvements on Bulk Car 

What we did to the car was to 
thoroughly clean the interior of it 
by sandblasting and then treated it 
with a penetrating wax. We made a 
special neoprene-sealed lid to go in- 
side the regular hatch doors on the 
top of the car and then we provided 
special sanitary seals for the stand- 
ard discharge openings at the bottom 
We have incorporated some air fit- 
tings into the car to assist in the 
flow of flour. In the shipments that 
have been made so far, there has 
been no question of sanitation. 

Our work has been done with a 
Single cer railroad 
The work is only in the first stages 
of experimentation but has been suf- 
ficiently interesting that we are con- 
tinuing with it 

We presently have three Trans-Flo 
cars in service in interplant move- 
ment in California and, in addition 
a number of our plants are regularly 
filling Tote boxes for bakery custo- 


ym loan from ; 


mers. I mention that so that you may 
realize that we are actively working 
with five different types of bulk ship- 
ping equipment, namely, the Tote 
box, the Trans-Flo, the Flexabin 
(which is our Collapsible container) 
the L.C.L. containers, and the stand- 
ard covered hopper car 


Pipe Lines for Flour 
No report on modern methods of 
transportation of flour from a mill 
to a baker would be complete if it 
omitted the pipe line. Here lies the 


assurance of certain sanitation and 
it is entirely practical insofar as en- 
gineering is concerned. We have an 
installation in our Wichita mill which 
takes flour from the A Mill under- 
ground and under the tracks over 
to the C mill 1d delivers it to bins 
on the 7th floor above packers. These 
two milling units are only a little 
over 100 feet apart but the same 








technique is practical for far longer 
distances 

We know of a baker who is plan- 
ning an installation that will move 
flour by pipe ground 
about 8OO feet have completed 
the engineering that would provide 
a pipe line just a few feet short of a 


nie 


e abov 





The distance will not stump the 
engineers nor will sanitation, but 
economics will probably fix a limit 
on the length of a pipe line 

It should be recognized that nearly 
all of our work has been interplant 
between two of our own plants 
where we control the equipment, the 
men, and the product at both ends 
Some of the things we are doing may 
not be feasible for a shipment from a 
mill to a customer 


Trend Toward Bulk Handling 

No discussion of the problem of 
improved sanitation would be com- 
plete, it seems to me, without ref- 
erence to the improvements that have 
been made in the plants where flour 
originates and to which it goes. The 
desire to move flour under sanitary 
conditions presupposes that it was 
sanitary when it was loaded and that 
it will be unloaded in a sanitary plant 
We anticipated the bulk receipt of 
rranular products when we built our 
Lodi cereal plant, for we provided 
no warehouse space for sacked mer- 
chandise. Long before bulk shipping 
facilities~were available, we were 
opening sacks at the car door and 
dumping them into a hopper at the 
inlet side of the pneumatic transport 
system, which was delivering the flour 
to bulk storage. Many of the tech- 
niques that were incorporated in 
that plant are now being incorporated 
in.o modern bakery material han- 
dling systems 

Our new flour mill at Los Angeles 
mills flour under the most nearly per- 


fect sanitary conditions that we can 
anticipate. 4 ll of the product in proc- 
ess throughout the plant is handled 
pneumatically, and I believe it is a 
correct statement to make that there 
has not yet been any infestation 
found within any of the processing 
equipment in that plant 

These are only illustrations of 
what is being done by General Mills 
In all of our plants we are struggling 
infestation 
We know that the bakeries and other 
millers are doing the same thing, and 
so we think that it is entirely within 
the realm of reason that flour should 
be delivered from the flour mill with- 
out contamination into shipping con- 
tainers that will keep it free from in- 
festation or contamination and then 
injoad it in a bakery where it will 
not become infested, so that the 


dream of having a 


to eliminate causes of 


1 absolutely sani- 
tary ingredient to incorporate into 
a loaf of bread is near fulfillment 


GREAO is * 


FIRE DESTROYS FEED MILL 
AND ELEVATOR AT DENVER 
DENVER-—-Fire Oct. 26 destroyed 
the formula feed mill and feed mill 
elevator of the Hungarian Flour 
Mills, Denver, unit of the Colorado 
Mill'ng & Elevator Co. Loss was esti 
mated at about $1,000,C00. The feed 
mill had a capacity of about 165 tons 
a day 
The fire was discovered in mid- 


. 
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Advertisements in this department a 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, . 
(Count six words for signature.) d 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
min m. Add per insertion for 
keyed replies. isplay Want Ads 87 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv 
AGGRESSIVE MAN WITH TWENTY-FIVE 


Mir 





| MACHINERY FOR SALE | 
v 





ALLIS LOW -HEAD SIFTERS, SINGLE 
ection plete with ¢ tor and dr 


Hagan M Machinery. Jefferson Cit Mo 


WANTED — GOOD USED CARTER DLO 
ire i The N thy t 


A 4 A 
Miller, Minne Minr 
TWO ALLIS-CHALMERS PURIFIERS, 
‘ for sale, Recently overhauled, all 
~ bearing nstalle Addres nq ‘ 
The Crear Wheat Corp 730 Stir 
at 1 Minneay s 13. Minn 





v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
« i mill, feed s elevator equipment 
J E. Hagan E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo 


MACHINERY WANTED 














BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many I markets, If you 
’ wing, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














morning by workers in the two-story 
office building of the plant. The flames 
spread to the feed mill and grain 
storage bins. About 325,000 bu. of 
grain were in storage at the milling 
plant 

The flour mill was not damaged 
by the blaze, except for a disruption 
of power lines, and the flour mill 
was able to go back into operation 
early this week. 


eReEA S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


ABA ENTERTAINS BAKERY 
PRESS, AREA OFFICERS 

CHICAGO The Bakery Trade 
Press and association presidents and 
secretaries were entertained at a 
luncheon in the Crystal Room of Ho- 
tel Sherman on Oct. 18. The luncheon 
was sponsored by the American Bak- 
ers Assn. 

The assembly heard remarks by 
Harold Fiedler, secretary of the ABA, 
Chicago; J. Roy Smith, Smith's Bak- 
ery, Mobile, president of the ABA; 
Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., 
Inc Louisville, chairman of ABA 
Dudley E. McFadden, public relations 
director of the Bakers of America 
Program, outlined the program for 
the trade press. 

It was decided at the luncheon to 
hold an annual meeting of presidents 
and secretaries of state and regional 
associations, with representatives of 
the trade press invited. A committee 
was appointed to establish the time 
and place for such a meeting 
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BUILDERS of 84,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR THIRTY-TWO YEARS 








New Bulk Storage and Packaging Plant of the Valier & Spies Milling Co. 
Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc., in St. Louis. This 54,000-sack 
‘capacity storage plant was designed and built by Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co. 
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OST control is a more vital necessity in the flour 
milling industry today than ever in the history of 
this great industry. A dollar wisely spent now in plant 
redesign may be saved many times over in the next 
few years. Many mills are finding that bulk storage 
facilities and streamlined packing are great cost savers. 





We will be happy to analyze your problem and give 
you the benefit of more than 30 years’ experience in 
designing and building for the flour, feed, cereal and 
grain industries. 


J ONES Pietinecen (iia Company 


‘Designers and ‘Builders for -Millers and the -American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 


THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 


KELLY'S 


FAMOUS THROUGH. 


OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 


THE BEST. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON -° 


KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,000,000 BUS, 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


RLOUR 


The Hourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 





The Montgomery Company 
RK. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

HALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH 8ST. KANBAS CITY, MO 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Oct. 31—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Tutwiler Hotel, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; sec., Allen BR. Cornelius, 
1309 Nashville Trust Building, Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. 

Nov. 6-7—Missouri Animal Feeding 
Short Course; A & M College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. Sponsored by the college, 
Midwest Feed Mfgrs. Assn., and the 
Missouri Grain Feed and Millers 
Asen.; Prof. H. L. Kempster, Dept. 
of Poultry Husbandry, U of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 


Nov. 7—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Barringer Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 
309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, 
il. 

Nov. 16-19—New England Bakers 
Assn., Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1953 

Jan. 11-138—Ohio Bakers Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, Ohio; sec., 
Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 12-14—American Dehydrators 
Assn., Casablanca, Jokake, Paradise 
and Royal Palms Resort’ Inns, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; exec. sec., L. 8S. Lar- 
son, 1015 Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Jan. 13-14—Kansas Formula Feed 


Conference, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; sponsored by the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, Kansas 
Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
and the college; Prof. F. W. Atkeson, 
department of dairy husbandry, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Jan. 16—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 309 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, DL. 


Jan, 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. winter convention, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 5700 N. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 


Jan. 20-22 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 No. Ashland Ave., 
Palatine, Hl. 


Jan, 25-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md.; sec.. Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

Jan, 25-27—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 
600 Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapo- 
lis 4, Ind. 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK AKKANSAS 


op of kK E El »S of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Steck Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK. VA 








H. @. MEINING 


T . 

12 Oo Tate HCD. emnos00 «a 
Phone WAbasd 14015 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA MILLFEEDS 


JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 





rLwuUa4 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Produre Ex NEW YORK 
New Engtand Office 21! Bryant St. Maiden, Mass 





Feb. 17-20 — National - American 
Wholesale Grocers Assn.; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; exec. vice pres., 
M. L. Toulme, 60 Hudson St., New 
York 13, N.Y. 

Feb. 19-20—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. annual agricultural 
forum, Hotel President, Kansas City; 
exec. vice pres., Jack D. Dean, 20 W. 
9th St., Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 

April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 

April 21—South Dakota Bakers 


J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 





Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











ff Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorsicn FLOUR pomestic 


tist and Chestnat Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L Dt CABLE ADDRESS. COW 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT. ADS 


<xulliie<s 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shealey Aveaue NEWARK, N.J 











JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Beard of Trade 


123° Beard of Trade Bldg. 
hhansas City, Mo. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Assn., Catarac b 0! alls, 
able Addrese: “Dowraact.” S.D.; sce. Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State | ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | Milling Ga, Rapid City, SD. Eetananed 1883 M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., AGENTS 


petad 48 

52. Mark Lane Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY Established 18 
LONDON.E.C.3 sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty Cable Address: “Johnny” K 

Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. Importers of Flour and 

















siahtesiatigieahinasiapiiniatiatdiniecaiaiiniage, April eet You, 7 Other Cereals 
VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. | S0red by the eon pee re 
FLOUR IMPORTERS fornia Huntingron Hotel, Pasadenn, | | NORENBERG & BELSHEIM POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 


62. MARK LANE Cal.; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
LONDON, E. C. 3%. Glendale, Cal. OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Reference 
Address Ht Albert De Bary & Co 
“AVAUMAS, LONDON” Cable Address: “Cosme” and “Mobil” « “Witburg’ \materdam 


May 4-5—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th ‘ 

J ri * 
Ave, SE. Minneapolis, Minn. FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S | | aspjORN P. BJORNSTAD 
May 11-13—Millers’ National Fed- OSLO, NORWAY FLOUR AGENT 
e ARL GOLDSC HMIDT, LTD. eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED KONGENSOT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 

M Axe 3 cago, Illinois; Sec., Herman Steen, ™ ie Sa See Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Tl. tines adios “ante” tile Cable Address. “Asbjornstad” 


May 18-15—American Feed Manu- — 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. ee es nae Get, Ge. | oS Ce Os ee N. V. Algemene Handet-cm 


MPORTERS Established 1865 * Industrie Maatschappy 
cago, Hlinois. 


sheen ina Flour, Grain and Feed 


: “ I ” 
May 17-18—The National Associa- MEE UNIE 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND A e4 Me OTTERDAM 
Code tion of Flour Distributors, William " S a 


Riverside Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec Cable Adéress: “Reredam,” RetterGam Ke (Flour Union, Ltd) 
Riversi : . 23 - . 
j 






































Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The North- 








western Miller, 114 E. 40th St., New _- into cilia eat 
W. H. Rutherfur York 16, N.Y. H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER ‘ad a Kn, 
pibendes May 18-20—Lake Michigan States | Selicits correspondence With shippers of if Ametumnas 86 NOLL.AND 
ay - ondence Bh » 30 
bh RUTHERF U RD c “ Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- PiGREDS AND PULEB Importers of 
bert or ss GLASGOW torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred faa Rye eye, SR . 
1 F. Business Mu srererres Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., Codes: Riverside ; "Bentley's FLOUR ® OFFALS e STARCH 
ress: “"WHEATERAK,” Glasgow Milwaukee, Wis. Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


May 18-21—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
ROBERT NEILL, LTD ey See ete See SE GRIPFELING & VERELEY N. ve 

F ; 639 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas ~ 
FLOUK IMPORTERS City 6, Mo. AMSTERDAM 
sae Mules GLASGOW. C.2 Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
May 25-28—American Association Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th B4., Riverside, Private 
hes: Belfast and Dublir of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, Bankers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, 
Procter & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, 
Ohio. 
r TY 7 
WA’ TSON & PHIL IP, LTD. June 6-9 — New England Bakers McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
65 W ® &t.. GLASGOW.C.5 Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
= Bu a RF mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 75 Bothwell Street. GLASGOW 
St. KIRKCALDY ~ 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. Ga Constitution Street, Leith 
Dundee Sume 18-18—The Bakers Assccis- Cable Address: “Guanes,” Glasgow 102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S8.C.; sec., Louise 
VAN WALBEEK'S HANDEL- Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 


Br rt Bangers Gadtimen, Myrite Apta. Ne. 4, N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
IMPORTERS OF UR AND .0.B. ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND 
- we hy ~ Pte ol _ June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- res Oe Affiliated with ) 


n2 © Metterdam, Hettang | °® Asee.; the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Keene: “SategenlMetterden” Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 


Complete Facilities Jor Serving the Milling Industry 


| @F FECES: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS . C2. 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, NGAMA Cmpnany 


NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
















































































NEW YORK COFFEE @ SUGAR EXCH. OPERATING: Founded by Fred Ubimann 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CiTy— 


NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,000,000 BUSHELS | CHICAGO «+ 1480 BOARD of TRADE 


KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 
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CHICAGO-.-Two new posters on 
the subject of bakery sanitation now MILLERS Of 
are available from the American In 
stitute of Baking Work Safely HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
Clean Safely” is the first of a new 
series dealing with unsafe employee FLOUR 
practices in the sanitation program ws 
“Set Em Right” is a reminder that SINCE 1874 
mice tend to migrate indoors in the 


babe oa t 4 £ t 4 NC ©] fall and that the control program Leavenworth, Kansas 


should be in operation 


ty U B s T nl T U T iz The posters are mailed to all AIB 


members. Additional copies may be« wnaniaps 


FOR QUALITY” obtained at a cost of 10¢ each for 


from 2 to 9, $1 a dozen in lots of a 


dozen and $7 a hundred in lots of a American Ace 
Qumrr 


Requests should be sent to the De 


AIB Iasues 2 New 
Sanitation Posters The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
4 














A superior bread 
partment of Bakery Sanitation 


American Institute of Baking, 400 F flour, milled in one 
WINGOLD enaiiahde Sgn punters geevionsiy to of the West’s very 
ivailable are posters previously is : . 

sued on such topics as inspecting in finest flour mills. 


gredients for insect infestation, prop 
WHEAT AND RYE er flour storage, use of vacuum clean- American Flours, Inc. 


ers rodent harborages employes NEWTON. KANSAS 
N cleanliness and equipment cleanli- 
a 











ness 





anne « sTarr oF ve 








RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 


J. G. BROSMER JOINS 
RAISIN ADVISORY BOARD MILLING 


: FRESNO, CAL.-The appointment ENGINEERS, 
INC. 





Joseph G. Brosmer, 33, as assist- 





ant manager of the California Raisin 
Advisory Board, effective immediate e 


has been announced by Norman Designers and Builders 
; : 1. Katen, board manager for the 
/ r Te | iF & Mr. Brosmer has been employed Grain Processing Industries 
A\ TA / by the Central California Ice Co. since 3 
. oan Mire oe . 4 . > moving to Fresno from New York in e 
1946. For the past four years he has 1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS apt ses i athens 


heen closely connected with growers 
ind shippers of fresh fruit and vege- 





























— tables in various sections of the San 
Joaquin Valley. He is a graduate of For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
TWO BAKERY- TESTED Wssdou Villanova College Villanova, Pa CHASE BAG COMPANY 
where he majored in business admin- ait - r “ a 
QUALITY FLOURS istration oa law He mes foe <csaroa — “lari st 
TLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS from active duty with the Army of 


the U.S. as a iptain in 1946 after Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High five years’ service. Mr. Brosmer is 
Mellow Type Protein 


married and has three children 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY iicha eta nhac Nise KING MIDAS FLOUR 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 


Alabama Vilour Mills Co., Decatar, Alabama BRITISH COLUMBIA <Q> 
GRAIN EXPORTS RISE 


VANCOUVER. The export move- eee en ye + 
All Grades ment from British Columbia ports 


RYE FLOUR swung into high gear during Sept- 

ember when overseas clearances 

totaled more than 10,150,000 bu. Of MADE-RITE 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal this amount 7,500,000 bu. went from 
this port, 560,000 bu. from the Fraser 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY eee See ee See oa FLOUR MILLS CO. 


from Prince Rupert 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN Present plans call for a movement Ul 
of grain during the crop year to set 
an all-time record, exceeding the 115, “ 
000,000 bu. moved last season. For Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
the new crop year to Sept. 30 B.C 
rain shipments were 18,500,000 bu Kansas City, Me. 


WEED COMPRCES WHR Cy Sharaeee PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
The Northwestern Miller eens niotnighcpuine tdi 


Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. ee wae fe 





















































Please enter immediately my subscription to PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS SET PAPER SACKS 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER WINTER MEETING DATES FOR MILLERS 
A ww 
One year $4 I'wo years $7 PHILADELPHIA—The 1953 win- ; es ; a a 
Bill me Bill my firm Il am sending payment ter convention of the Pennsylvania The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
? ; Bakers Assn. will be held Jan. 18-20 
1953, at the William Penn Hotel in 
Pittsburgh, Pa ‘ - _ 
Vice president of the association ws pecialists 
Zone State Dean A. Anderson, Anderson’s Bak Nw 
Management oun \ Jobber Grain Firm ing Co., Warren, Pa., is chairman of WW, 


vw IN THE MILLING OF 
FLOUK | eeincties DISTRIB Broker Hakery the program committee, with treas NY FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


Mit Ralce er Office UTOR Wholesale Wholesale urer Ralph W. Sotzing, Bethlehem 
Grecer Retail Baking Co., Bethlehem, Pa., as co- RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


chairman Genera Offices: Minneapolis, Minn 
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Justifjod 





The peace of mind you experience 
in buying ISMERTA flour comes 
from a well-founded sense of se- 


te ae eee 


curity. It results from knowing 
that ISMERTA’S top quality al- 
ways insures the best baking per- 
formance. And this confidence is 
justified, too... because IS- 
MERTA’S baking values are firm- 


FLO U R ng : , ly based on selection of the finest 


wheats and on scientific milling 


\ £Lucellent Baking hesults | procedures that get the best out 


ey A Oe Pippen tO ge IE the 





ee es 


of those wheats. ISMERTA 
Guaranteed : iy is dependable al/ the time. 


ae 


s 


PS Ia ss 
 Bevits be ula 23 GN MitlLIinG CoO. Be 


> 
ISMEATA 





THE [smert-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD %S LD 27 
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s ’ 


Mente Dainty Print Bags, after serving their pri- 
mary purpose as containers, have many smart 
uses in fashions for the family and home 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Box 690 
New Orleans 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 6349 N. Clark Street 


Cente niial FLOURING MILLS co. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG. Stat wash 


B.. —y 
Houston 


Seed 





DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS «© DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6 $00 000 
Bushels 


Country end 


GOLD DROP Pit ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE NOUR 
COMTEMMIAL CAKE POUR 


q 
BLUESTEM end HARD WHEAT BAKERS POURS Termine 





NEW SPOKANE Mili. ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


Fal 


SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 





105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "Yx"!* 











LOUIS, 
MO 


IMBS MILLING CO." 


‘ 
J. I 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











iful edifice 
whict 


Over the beaut 
vania Ave 
tional archives 


“What 


on Penn- 
houses the na- 
great let- 
is Prologue.” A 
couple of asked tax! 
driver what it meant 

Without hesitation 

vernment talk for 
nothin’ yet!’ ” 


is carved in 
is Past 


visitors 


ters 


their 


It s 
ain't seen 


he re plied 
You 


, i 


Iwo friends, one 
a bachelor 
play, admiring the 
a famous actor 

“By Jove,” the married man mur- 
mured, “he's wonderful. The way he 
displays affection toward the leading 
lady, eh?” 

“Yes—pretty good,” the 
agreed, “but, you know 
married to her for 18 years 

What? Really 
what an actor! 


¢?¢ ¢ 
A beautiful blonde opened the door 
in response to a salesman’s knock 
beamed. “‘May 
husband for a mo- 


married and the 
were at the latest 
performance of 


other 


bachelor 
he’s been 


married! Gosh 


Good morning,” he 
I speak to your 
ment?” 

“I'm sorry 
and won't be 


on business 
three weeks.’ 


He's away 
back for 

The salesman took 
the stunning creature 
right,” he murmured, 


another look at 
“That'll be all 
“TH wait.” 


oe? ¢ 

The prosecuting attorney was hav- 
ing trouble with an evasive witness 
Finally he asked him if he was ac- 
quainted with any of the members oi 
the jury 

“Yes, sir,” replied the witness 
with more than half of them.” 

“Are you willing to that 
you know more than half of them?” 
the lawyer demanded 

If it comes to that,” the 
replied, “I'm willing 
more than all of ‘em 


swear 


witness 
to swear I know 
put together.” 


¢?¢ @ 

An Australian sheep farmer, having 
drawn a huge wool check, bought a 
Rolls-Royce. When he brought it back 
for servicing, the salesman asked if 
he was thoroughly satisfied with it 
said the farmer. “I 
specially like that glass partition be 
tween the front and the 

“Why? salesman 

‘Well 


e@ she ep fron 


Oh ves 


seat 
isked the 


said the 


back 


farmer, “it stops 
g the back of my 
neck when I'm taking them to mar- 


ket.’ 
¢?¢¢ 

What do vou do 
office” asked the 
of his father, whe 
after a hard day 

“Oh, nothing,’ answered father, im- 
patiently. “Now don’t bother me 

After a thoughtful 
youngster pipe d up again 
do you know when 
working?” 


' 
t) HCcKIT 


down at the 
curious little boy 
) was trying to relax 
s work 


pause the 
Dad, how 
you're through 


¢?¢¢ 


Junewed: “My wife likes coffee for 
breakfast while I like tea.’ 

Longwed You 
coffee 


| soon get used to 


October 28, 1952 


‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
merket, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO 





— ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [> 


It pays to pick the 
flour! 





right cake 
Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. LW 


Grand Rapids, Mich Telephone 85991 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS” e¢ MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn 








“Golden Loat” 


The Flour with ie a and 
Trouble left out 


Saar aGus 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 








/ GARLAND MILLS 


ING 


GREENSBURG, 


INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 

















“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISER 








ne-Eva , 
me Flour Mills < 
en, James, & Co, (Belfa 
Milling Division 
it M ag C 
an Fiours, In 
Harris Neville Co 


Smiths 


A. E Engineering 
tate Milling Co 

wn Mills 

I Hag 
stad Ast 


H 
iithuis 
& Sharpless 
Mill & Elevator © 
& Hesienfeld 
Inc 


Fiour Co 
John F., & 
orporated 


ank & 
Firma 


ental Grain Co 
entry, Sheppard @ 
rawford & Law 
Crete Mills . 
rookston Milling Co 


s-Noland-Merrill Grair 
Boer, W., & Co 
Lisser, Andrew 
Ulysses 
& Sickert Co 
rtland Flour Co 
yonszelmann & Co., Ltd 
Universal Milling 
ncan, Wm. C., & Co., In 


Eagle Roller Mill Co 
Eastern Canada Flour Mill 
Eckhart, B A., Milling ‘ 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Evans Milling Co 


Fant Milling Co 
Farquhar Bros. 

Feast, C. E & Co.. 
Fennell, Spence & Co 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling ¢ 
Fisher Fiouring Mills Co 
Fiorelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Fiynn, John M., Co 

Fode Troels 

Fort Garry Flour Mills ( 
Fort Morgan Mills 

Fra: Francis M 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mil 


allatin Valley Milling < 
and 


Goldschmidt, Carl. Ltd 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J.. & Co.. 
Green's Milling Co 
Grippeling & Verkiey 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 

Hale. Jonathan, & Sons, Inc 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co..... 
Harris, Upham & Co . 
Hart-Bartilett-Sturtevant Grain OCo., Inc 
Holland Engraving Co 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co 

Hubbard Milling Co ‘ 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 

Hunter Miliing Co 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Co 
International Milling Co 
Interstate Grain Corp 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J.. Co 

Jewell, L. R.. & Son 

Johansen. Anth. & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction ( 
Jordan, Omar 

Joseph, L. 8. Co. Ine 
Justesen, Brodr 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Milling Co 

Kaswan, Joseph 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co 

Kipp-helly, Ltd 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Ir 
Koerner, John E., & Co 


LaGrange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 
Loken & Co ee 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., In 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co 


McConnell & Reid, Lid 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Madsen, Otto 

Madsen, Rud ...... 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Lid 
Mardorf. Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 

N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam 
Meining, H. C., & Co.. 

Mennel Milling Co 

Mente & Co., Inc..... 

Midland Flour Millis, Lid 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc 
Milling Engineers, Inx 

Milling Products, Ltd. 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Mitchell, B. P., Co..... 
Montima Flour Millis Co 
Montgomery Co. The . 
Moore-Lowry Fiour Mills C 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Morten Milling Co. 


Natl Alfalfa Dehydrating & Mig © 
Nationa! Cotton Council 

Nebraska Consolidated Millis « 

Neff & Fry Co 

Nehemkia, Peter R., 


Norris Grain Co 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp 


Ogtivie Fleur Mills Co, Ltd 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 
Usieck & Co 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Peek Bros 

Penn, William, Flour Co 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine 

Pratt, R. Cc 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 


Quaker Oats Company 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 
Red Wing Milling Co. 
Reilly, John F. . eeee 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Robin Hood Flour Milis, Ltd 
Robinson Milling Co 
Rodney Milling Co 

Ruoff, A.. & Co 

Russell, D T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


Schneider, W H Co 

Schultz, Baujan & Co 

Scott Mungo, Ltd 

Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Ine 
Simonds. Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 
Smith. J. Allen, & Co., Ine 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Lid 
Spindier. L. G 

Springfield Milling Corp 
Standard Milling Co 

Stannard, Collinge & Co 

Star of the West Milling Co 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc 

Stolp & Co., Ltd., 

Stratton Grain Co 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
Strisik, 8. R., Co...... 
Sullivan, BE. D., & Co.. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co . 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Asen 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Thompsen-Hayward Chemical Co 
Tidewater Grain Co . 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd 

Tri-State Milling Co 


Uhimann Grain Co 

Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Valier & Spies Milling Company 

Van Den Bergn, Gebroeders 

Van Lusen Harrington Co 

Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V.. . 
Verhoeff & Zoon’s Handelmaatschappy 


Vis, P. C., & Co.. 

Voigt Milling Co. . ean 

Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland 
Vreeswyk, Gebroedera 


Wall-Rogaisky Milling Co 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc 

Watson & Philip, Ltd. .. 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co 

Weber Fiour Mills Co.. 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Western Star Mill Co. : 
White B OB. ccccsccsverees 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co 
Wichita Flour Mills Co... 
Williams Bros. Co ooee 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Witsenburg, M., Jr.. N. V 

Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc.. 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


nd Se R & 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 


rve’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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T GRAIN SERVICE ® 
— | 


4 


A 





TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
om 


‘ 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens. 








. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U. 8. A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Baushels 
. 
Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 














FULTON BAG & 
COTTON MILLS 
Konsas City, Kon., Atlanta, St. Louis, 


New York, Dallos, Mimeapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver, Los Angeles 
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The whole hard winter wheat area 
from Nebraska to Oklahoma serves 
the PAGE MILLS at Topeka. We 
can draw wheat from the best areas 
wherever they may be each year 
without freight penalty because of 
this location. That's mighty good 
quality insurance at all times. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INc. 


} —— A TOP QUALITY con N pater 
i SHORT PATENT - : ed! 


Quality firmly based on scientific 














wheat selection and experienced 
milling, controlled from first to last 


i} 
with expert knowledge and skill t 
... that is a brief description of 
the merits of SUPERFLOUR Hy } | 
You'll find this bakery short patent | 


a dependable flour for shop per- 
formance and desirable loaf char- 
acteristics. 


REC.U.S.PAT.OFF 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


S BAKER FLOWRS that give 
2 aii ; 
fewer worries: 


TEA TABLE 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





... just this—they are both procedures calling for ex- 
perience, skill and practical tools. Here’s how N-A’s 
Flour Service Division meets the demand. 


Experience of over 25 years in the treatment of flour. 
Skill gained from research and daily handling of 
flour treatment problems by both laboratory and 
field staffs. 


Practical tools in the proven N-A products — Dyox 
for maturing, Novadelox for color improvement and 
N-Richment-A for enriching. 


Your nearby N-A Serviceman is always available to 
work with you and your consultants. Call today —there’s 
no obligation. 


“Dyox’ Novadelox” and ‘“‘N-Richment-A". Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY + Representatives in Principal Cities 














How good 
is your children’s “good” school? 





Lots of us take our schools for granted. We assume that 
our children are getting the first-rate education our democ- 


racy requires. 


But many of our schools fall short. Our country needs 80,000 
more qualified teachers for elementary schools alone. This 
year’s graduating classes will provide only 32,000 new teach- 
ers. In addition, we need more classrooms, more textbooks, 
more supplies and more equipment for the millions of extra 
children who are crowding our schools. In times like these, 
this is a dangerous situation. Our democracy cannot flourish 
without an informed, intelligent people. 








llow are the schools in your community? They can use 
your help. Work with citizens’ groups and educators .. . 
join your P.T.A. And learn how other communities are 
solving their school problems. Write: “Better Schools,” 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


EDUCATION HOLDS OUR FUTURE... 
BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD A STRONGER AMERICA! 








